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INTRODUCTION 


The XVth International Conference on Public Education was 
held in Geneva from 7th to 16th July, 1952. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the International Bureau of Education, who had agreed to 
convene this Conference jointly, had previously addressed the following 
communication to the various Governments inviting them to participate 
in it :— 


Sir, 


We have the honour to inform you that the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau 
of Education have decided jointly to convene the XVth International 
Conference on Public Education, which will be held in Geneva from 
7th to 16th July, 1952. 

The major topic for discussion on this occasion will be the access of 
women to education, and the Conference will thus form part of Unesco’s 
long-term programme for the gradual application of the principle of free 
and compulsory schooling, proclaimed in Article 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

The full enforcement and prolongation of such schooling was recom- 
mended by the XIVth International Conference on Public Education in 
the following terms (point 9) : “* The campaign in favour of the full enforce- 
ment of compulsory education should be undertaken simultaneously for 
boys and for girls.” 

The XVth International Conference on Public Education is invited 
to continue the work of the XIVth Conference by considering what 
measures should be taken to ensure complete equality between the sexes 
in their access to all levels and forms of education. As Unesco has under- 
taken to contribute to the work carried out in this field by the Commission 
on the Status of Women, set up by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, it will attach particular importance to any recom- 
mendations which the Conference may deem fit to address to the Ministries 
of Education in the different countries. 

The Conference will also study problems connected with the teaching 
of natural science in secondary schools. Thereby it will be following up 
work already undertaken concerning the teaching of natural science in 
primary schools which had been recommended by the XIIth International 
Conference on Public Education. 

Finally, reports on the progress of education in 1951-1952, presented 
by the Ministries of Education of the different countries, will form the 
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basis of an exchange of views regarding the execution of recommendations 
of earlier Conferences and on current educational trends. 

The Agenda of the X Vth International Conference on Public Education 
will consist of the following three items : 


1. Access of women to education ; 
Teaching of natural science in secondary schools ; 


3. Brief reports on the progress of education during the year 1951- 
1952, presented by the Education Ministries. 


Unesco and the International Bureau of Education have the honour 
to invite your Government to take part in this Conference. In view of 
the importance of the main topic for discussion, they hope that your 
delegation will be composed of senior officials from your Ministry of 
Education and will include a woman educationist or a representative of 
a national organization concerned with women’s education. 

A list of States and international organizations invited to the Con- 
ference is annexed to this letter. Comments on the agenda and various 
preliminary documents on the items to be discussed will be sent to you 
shortly. 

We very much hope that your Government will contribute to the 
success of the XVth International Conference on Public Education by 
accepting this invitation, and we should be grateful if you would let us 
know the names of those to be included in your delegation. 

We should also be much obliged if you would be good enough to 
let us have your annual report on the progress of education in your country 
during the school year 1951-1952, at least a fortnight before the opening 
of the Conference. In order that your report may be circulated and 
studied, it would be a great help to us if you could have it reproduced 
and supply the Secretariat of the Conference with 200 copies, preferably 
in both English and French. 

The address of the Conference Secretariat is: the International 
Bureau of Education, Palais Wilson, Geneva, to which all correspondence 
should be sent. 


We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 


Jean PIAGET, 
Director, 
International Bureau 
of Education 


Jaime Torres Boper, 
Director- General, 
United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


The following is the text of the detailed agenda sent to all the Govern- 
ments invited to the Conference :— 





Access OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


This question is governed by Articles 2 and 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which proclaims the right to education 
without distinction as to sex. The Conference is invited to discover, 
taking into account the Giversity of the national situations, the most 
efficacious ways in which women may benefit from equality of access 
to all forms of education, in accordance with the principle laid down in 
these Articles. 

Unesco and the I.B.E. will place at the disposal of delegates to the 
Conference a comparative study of the access of women to education, 
based on the information received from the various Ministries of Public 
Education in response to a questionnaire sent out by the International 
Bureau of Education. Unesco, for its part, has entrusted specialists in 
the education of women with the task of writing reports on the present 
position in this regard in Chile, India and Yugoslavia. At least two of 
these studies will be published before the Conference. 

In addition, Unesco convened in Paris, from 10th-12th December, 1951, 
a working party made up of representatives of the United Nations, its 
Specialized Agencies ', and international non-governmental organizations 
of women, which have been admitted to consultative status by Unesco. 
Under the presidency of Mme. H. Lefaucheux, President of the Commission 
on the Status of Women (United Nations Economic and Social Council) 
the members of this group formulated suggestions concerning the access 
of women to general education at various levels, to technical and profes- 
sional education, and to fundamental and adult education. Taking these 
suggestions into account, the I.B.E. and Unesco proposed that this 
item on the agenda be discussed under the following headings : 

(1) Factors impeding or favouring women's access to education: 
(a) social factors (traditional and religious factors, prejudices, early 
marriage, work in the home, helping the family, etc.) ; (b) economic 
factors (general economic level, opportunities for employment and voca- 
tional prejudices); (c) educational factors (shortage of schools and of 
teachers, greater difficulties of rural living conditions for women teachers, 
etc.); (d) other factors. 

(2) General measures facilitating women’s access to education: 
(a) recognition of the principle of equality of access to education for both 
sexes in the fundamental laws and legislation for the various levels of 
education ; (b) application of this principle with regard to compulsory 
and free schooling ; (c) financial measures required to put the principle 
into practice ; (d) geaeral educational and social measures. 

(3) Measures concerning pre-school and primary education: (a) 
curricula ; (b) methods; (c) textbooks, ete. 

(4) Measures concerning secondary education: (a) how to facilitate 
the access of girls to secondary education ; (b) duration of studies ; (c) 
curricula and methods. 


1 The Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Labour 
Office and the World Health Organization. 
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(5) Measures concerning vocational education: (a) access to establish- 
ments preparing for occupations open to both sexes; (b) access to establish- 
ments preparing for specifically feminine occupations ; (c) apprenticeship ; 
(d) vocational guidance on the basis of personal aptitudes and the labour 
market. 


(6) Measures concerning higher education: (a) how to facilitate 
women’s access to higher education ; (b) university faculties and other 
higher education establishments attended especially by women ; (c) scholar- 
ships available to women students. 


(7) Measures concerning fundamental and adult education: (a) plans, 
curricula and methods of fundamental education taking into account 
the family, social and cultural needs of women; (b) how to facilitate 
women’s participation in the benefits of adult and popular education ; 
(c) how to assure the civic education of women with a view to their participa- 
tion in the activities of the local, national and international community. 


(8) Measures concerning women teachers: (a) training of women 
teachers for the different levels of education ; (b) how to secure a balance 
between the numbers of men and women teachers ; (c) equality of status 
for men and women teachers ; (d) women’s participation in educational 
direction and inspection. 


(9) Contribution of national and international organizations concerned 
with women’s education. 


II. TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In 1949, the XIIth International Conference on Public Education 
formulated a recommendation on the introduction to natural science 
in primary schools. The Joint Committee thought it opportune to place 
the teaching of natural science in secondary schcols, to which a great 
number of countries attach an increasing importance in their plans for 
curricula reform, on the agenda of the XVth Conference ; the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education has carried out an inquiry on this subject. 

The replies from the Ministries of Public Education to the LB.E. 
questionnaire are contained in a report which will be placed at the disposal 
of delegates ; the report will also include a general survey of the measures 
taken or envisaged in the various countries. These replies cover the 
the following points : 

(1) Place of natural science in the curriculum; sections, divisions 
and classes in which natural science is taught; age of pupils attending 
these classes; obligatory or optional nature of this teaching; number 
of hours devoted to the subject; examinations. 

(2) Aims of the teaching of natural science in secondary schools. 


(3) Syllabuses : natural science as taught independently or as 
combined with other subjects; main points covered. 


(4) Methods: instructions or recommendations concerning the 
method of teaching natural science ; place given to theoretic teaching, 
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to observation and experimentation ; practical application to daily life ; 
textbooks ; teaching aids. 

(5) Teaching staff: scientific, professional and special training 
required of natural science teachers ; further in-service training. 


III. Brier Reports ON THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE YEAR 1951-1952, 
PRESENTED BY THE EDUCATION MINISTRIES 


The experience of the fourteen preceding Conferences has shown 
the great importance of an annual review of the educational questions 
which have been the chief concern of school authorities. Each delegation 
is therefore requested to present a short report on the educational trends 
in its own country during the past school year. The discussion on these 
reports will enable those taking part in the Conference to obtain a general 
idea of the progress of education during the past twelve months. These 
reports will subsequently be published in the 1952 International Yearbook 
of Education. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we venture to make the follow- 
ing suggestions, as a guide to the third item on the agenda: 


(1) In order to facilitate the work of the Conference and to give a certain 
homogeneity to the contents of the Yearbook, the short report on 
educational developments should not exceed 3,500 words ; 


(2) It should be limited to events of the school year 1951-1952. 


(3) The distribution of these reports at the time of their discussion has 
been a great help in drawing the attention of other delegates to 
these documents. We therefore urge each delegation to have at 
least 200 copies of its report roneographed, preferably in French 
and in English, in its own country or in Geneva, and to let us have 
at least one copy two weeks before the opening of the Conference ; 


We should like to suggest the following principal points for discussion, 
in the summary report, and order of their presentation : 


School Administration 


modifications introduced during the year under review in school 
administration (administrative organs, inspection, etc.) ; 


school finance ; 
school buildings. 


School Organization 


reforms or modifications introduced during the year into the structure 
of pre-school, primary, secondary, vocational, higher and adult 
education ; 


opening of new schools at any of the levels noted in (a). 





Ill. Curricula 


subjects added to or dropped from the curricula of the various levels 
of education. 


Methods 
developments in teaching methods or in the use of new techniques ; 


school textbooks, etc. 


Teaching Staff 


changes affecting the professional training of teachers and their 
status (appointment, remuneration, etc.). 


. Auxiliary and Out-of-School Services 
innovations connected with the health of schoolchildren and their 
physical development ; 
increase in the number of school canteens ; 
creation of new guidance services ; 
education and welfare of handicapped children ; 
youth movements, etc. 


Other developments. 


The present volume contains the list of members of the delegations, 
the proceedings of the meetings, the introductory reports presented by 
the rapporteurs, Miss Henriette Sourgen and Mr. D. D. Anderson, and 
the text of the Recommendations Nos. 34 and 35, adopted by the Con- 
ference, on the Access of Women to Education, and the Teaching of 
Natural Science in Secondary Schools. 

In order to be fully documented on the XVth International Con- 
ference on Public Education, the following volumes should also be 
consulted :— 


Access of Women to Education 

Access of Women to Education: a preliminary statistical report 
Teaching of Natural Science in Secondary Schools 

International Yearbook of Education 1952. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETINGS 


FIRST MEETING 
Monday, 7th July, at 11 a.m. 


Chairmen: Mr. Albert Picor and Miss Margaret CLapp 


OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Picor (Switzerland), in his capacity as chief Swiss delegate to 
the Conference, welcomed Unesco, the International Bureau of Education, 
and the delegates of each country in the name of the Federal Government. 
Switzerland was glad that a conference of such educational interest was 
held every year on its soil, a conference where agreement reigned, where 
there was no question of veto, and above all a conference which envisaged 
on a wide horizon, future tasks for the improvement of conditions for the 
education of the young, that is to say the active humanity of tomorrow. 

The Swiss Confederation had the opportunity of expressing its sym- 
pathy with the work of the Conference in an ostensible and concrete 
manner by voting this winter a federal decree granting the International 
Bureau of Education an annual subvention of 50,000 Swiss frances, for a 
period of ten years. 

This gesture was spontaneous. In both Houses, Conseil National 
Suisse and Conseil des Etats, the vote, after highly complimentary reports, 
was unanimous. 

The Switzerland of Pestalozzi was interested in the work of the 
Conference and was pleased to see the collaboration of Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education, which had been so happily evident 
during the past few years. 

He was very pleased to greet the Director General of Unesco, 
Mr. James Torres Bodet, and his colleagues, and to tell him how much 
everyone looked forward to hearing him in a few moments. 

Asa member of the government of Geneva, he added to the good wishes 
of Switzerland those of the Republic of Geneva and of its population. 
The State which witnessed the foundation by Theodore de Béze in 1559 of 
a system of academic and secondary education, which saw Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau revolutionise education with his “Emile”, which watched 
Edouard Claparéde, Pierre Bovet, Jean Piaget, Albert Malche, and Robert 
Dottrens, labouring in the most diverse fields of child psychology, the 





State which takes the deepest interest in education, even in the heart of 
its Grand Conseil, was very glad to have been chosen as the meeting 
place for the Conference. He hoped that delegates would have fine weather, 
a moderate temperature and some leisure to enjoy the countryside made 
famous by Goethe, Shelley and Byron, and painted by Corot and Ferdinand 
Hodler. 

He believed that the 1952 conference could be of particular interest 
since two worthy subjects, which dealt not only with administrative or 
educational techniques, but also with great questions of principle, had 
been chosen for discussion. 

The access of women to education, for which an excellent report 
had been prepared by Miss Maddalena Pagano, raised the question of the 
application of important clauses of the San Francisco Charter regarding 
human rights without distinction of sex. This allowed the Conference to 
touch upon the extremely diverse solutions to the problem of the réle of 
women, at the level at which this question was raised. 

This was seen by the example of Switzerland, and particularly of 
Geneva, where the position of women in the field of education was entirely 
favourable and yet where resistance still remained in the field of public life, 
the right to vote being denied to women. 

The second subject, so well presented by Miss Rachel Gampert, the 
teaching of natural science in secondary schools, also raised great questions 
of principle. It brought up the question of the importance to be given in 
schools, in 1952, on the one hand, to natural and exact science, and 
on the other hand, to moral science and literary culture. Many educationists 
were still seeking their way in these fields. He believed that the solution 
could be found by considering, primarily, the general aim of schooling 
which should attempt to give a training which was at one and the same 
time moral, i.e., character formation, and intellectual, i.e., cultural edu- 
cation, broad and human enough to prepare the child to face life with 
a clear mind, a sense of observation, a critical judgment and an under- 
standing of things spiritual and sentimental. For this, the spirit of teaching 
was of primary importance, and this spirit could be the same for science 
and for culture. It was not a question of determining the relationship 
of natural science vis-A-vis other subjects, it was not a question of 
memorising a certain number of facts, but of enabling secondary school 
children to acquire a method of work in all subjects. 

The acquisition of the art of understanding and of feeling is known 
as the humanities. Natural science belonged to the humanities if taught 
not so much for the sake of knowledge alone but in order to develop 
qualities of observation, the acquisition of a love of nature and contact 
with reality. The discussion which would take place on this problem 
would undoubtedly be of the greatest interest. 

In closing, he wished to state once again how much the Swiss Federal 
Authorities wished the delegates a happy sojourn in their country. 


ELECTION OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The Chairmen announced that the Conference would proceed to 
elect its officers, consisting of a chairman and four vice-chairmen. He 
asked for suggestions on this subject. 
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Mr. Kuyrers (Belgium), speaking as chairman of the preceding 
year’s conference, proposed to nominate Miss Margaret Clapp, member 
of the United States delegation, President of Wellesley College, as chairman 
of the XVth International Conference on Public Education. 


The Cuarrman, declaring that the applaud which greeted this sugges- 
tion, signified unanimity, declared Miss Margaret Clapp chairman. 


Mr. Kuyrers (Belgium) proposed as_ vice-chairmen, Professor 
Juan José Arevalo, former President of the Republic of Guatemala ; 
Professor Giovanni Calé, Professor at the University of Florence ; 
H. Rh. H. Princess Ping Peang Yukanthor, Adviser to the Assembly of 
the French Union and delegate of Cambodia; and Mrs. Ellen Mills 
Scarbrough, Under-Secretary of Education in Liberia. 


( Messrs. Arevalo and Calo, H. R. H. Princess Yukanthor and Mrs. Mills 
Scarbrough were elected vice-chairmen by acclamation.) 
(Miss Clapp took the chair.) 


The CuHarrMan began by saying that it was an honour and a pleasure 
to have been called upon to direct the work of the XVth International 
Conference on Public Education. The history of the preceding Conferences 
and the subjects which had been treated gave a faithful picture of the 
movements, tendencies and possibilities of education. Interesting and 
bold experiments had been attempted on a world wide scale. Syntheses 
had been made available of their results and progress had thus been 
realized in the entire world. All those who have been in direct contact 
with children and young people knew that education was a painstaking 
work which called for much time and patience. It was a slow development 
which must be wisely directed ; it was a question of drawing both from the 
past and the present for the teaching of the future. It was a good omen 
that this Conference was being held in a country which had a long tradition 
of international collaboration and that it had been prepared by the joint 
efforts of the International Bureau of Education, which had for long 
favoured international exchange in this field, and by Unesco, a more 
recent foundation, but whose activity offered the greatest of hopes. It was 
equally significant that the delegates had chosen as chairman the repre- 
sentative of an institution which had undertaken to prove by experience 
that women are capable of the same intellectual efforts as men and conse- 
quently apt to carry out the same tasks and responsibilities. It was in 
this spirit of equality that the chairman wished that the efforts of the 
Conference be crowned with success. 


SPEECH BY THE Dirnecror GENERAL OF UNESCO 


Mr. Torres Boper (Director General of Unesco): The Conference 
on Public Education marks an important date in our activities. It is 
one of the most significant international occasions of the year. Ejighty- 
three States and seven international governmental organizations were 
invited to take part. Although not all the States have replied to the 
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invitation, every Continent is largely represented. To all the delegations 
which have done us the honour to attend, I bid a hearty welcome. In 
your own countries it is you who, in matters of education, exercise 
administrative authority and are in technical control, and I have every 
confidence in the wisdom and usefulness of the recommendations you 
will make. 

The importance of this Conference resides also in the subjects you 
will be discussing. In accordance with your annual practice, you will be 
presenting reports which give a picture of the progress of education in a 
large number of countries. The information which you thus supply forms 
the basic material for the Inlernalional Year Book of Education, a publica- 
tion which has been particularly helpful to Unesco in drawing up the 
Statistics on Primary School Education, covering 141 States or territories. 
By means of the Yearbook it is possible to make a comparison of needs 
and resources which enables us to define the most urgent educational 
problems, to take note of the various solutions which have been applied, 
and lo measure the quantitative and qualitative development of education 
in a large section of the world. We are led to conclude that the improve- 
ment of educational programmes is often hampered by administrative 
difficulties and that these two questions cannot be considered apart if 
the recommendations made are not to be rendered impracticable and 
unrealistic. But although the Conferences on Public Education have 
always shown that they were aware of these obstacles and were anxious to 
approach them in a practical way, they have never failed to deal with 
the fresh demands which the evolution of society in general makes upon 
education. The toilsome search for means of action have never prevented 
you from envisaging the real progress that could be made. The harder the 
task, the more sympathetic attention and the more constructive deter- 
mination it found on your side. 

Thus, in following up the recommendations already made concerning 
the introduction of natural science into primary schools, the Joint Commis- 
sion for the preparation of the Conference placed on the agenda: “ the 
teaching of natural science in secondary schools.” 

It has indeed become impossible to isolate completely any activity in 
the worlds of science and technology, which determine the constant 
changes in our living conditions. The statesman and the administrator, 
the doctor, barrister or artist, the writer or the philosopher, must all be 
prepared to encounter suddenly, at some stage of their careers, questions 
which, if they are to be properly understood, require a certain familiarity 
with the methods and the conclusions of science. 

To appreciate the place which scientific studies occupy in education, 
it would be well to consider two separate kinds of education : on the one 
hand, general education, and on the other, specialized or professional 
training. In the latter, science crops up in a number of ways, according 
to the more or less technical character of the career chosen, whereas in 
general education its place is always the same. 

In reality then, two problems are presented, and the role of education 
is not identical at each stage. It is in the course of so-called higher or 
professional education that great differences appear in the study of the 
science. The need to acquire the vast assortment of technical and theore- 
tical knowledge required for all the professions nowadays unhappily 





obliges most young people——and I do not know if this is inevitable or not 
to bypass all other subjects except those essential for their particular 
training. 

It is upon primary and above all upon secondary education that 
the onus falls of providing all young people with a grounding in science, 
not only in order to give them access to a technical or scientific career, 
but also to supply those destined for non-scientific activities with the 
minimum information necessary for life in modern society. It will save 
them from being nonplussed by the first problem with which their work 
itself will present them in a domain inevitably linked more or less closely 
with science. For future specialists, therefore, a judicious preparation at 
the secondary stage is extremely useful; but for those who do not intend 
to study science after matriculation, some scientific education before they 
reach that parting of the ways would seem to be really indispensable. It 
is thus especially for the benefit of the second group that we should 
endeavour to give all schoolchildren, before matriculation and while 
there is still time a general outline of science, so as to awaken their interest 
in scientific achievements and to thoroughly acquaint their minds with 
scientific method. At this common stage of general education it is much 
more important to develop the ability to learn than to accumulate items 
of knowledge. 

If we are to succeed in this task, we must firmly reject every proposal 
for dividing science subjects between secondary and higher education. 
Such a division could only lead to lame and uninteresting curricula, 
bereft of sense and unity, since it would imply depending on supplementary 
subjects which would perhaps be provided. There is no reason to tire and 
discourage students by obliging them to follow all the historical and 
technical by-paths that the pioneers had perforce to tread. Science as 
taught must be a living science. Great highways have been marked out, 
and we must make use of these without hesitation. 

The ideal would be to ensure that young people leave school, or 
secondary school, or college, feeling that they have made a real contact. 
however brief, with the whole world of science ; that they have enjoyed 
this contact, and that they are ready to renew it, without apprehension, 
whenever their profession or simply the course of events makes it necessary. 
By ceasing to be a mystery, science will not lose any of its prestige. It 
will gain in human value and, without it, there will no longer be a general 
culture. 

Mr. Bernard Cohen, Professor at the University of Harvard, in an 
article in the review IMPACT (1952. Vol. 2) published by Unesco, shows 
convincingly that the most important thing is to inculcate “ a sympathetic 
understanding of science’. By revolutionizing technology, agriculture 
and medicine, he adds, “ science has affected the material side of civilization 
as well as having been a creative force in its own right... Hence to be igno- 
rant of science is to be ignorant’. Which does not prevent the same 
author from energetically denouncing scientific idolatry, “* scientism 
and the fallacies of * critical thinking "’ and “ the "’ scientific method. 

This project to make science a part of general culture in no way offends 
humanism in the strict sense. The traditional cultural values, if they are 
to hold their own against the imperialistic tendencies of technology, must 
be receptive to scientific knowledge, from which technology springs. 
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They will not save themselves, nor preserve their influence, by isolation 
from the research and the discoveries which characterize modern thought. 
I have enough faith in the cultural values to know that they have nothing 
to fear from a broad contact with the sciences. It is clear that one can have 
no effect on science and on its technical application unless one is acquainted 
with scientific principles and can foresee scientific consequences. 

Moreover is not this receptiveness part of the very nature of huna- 
nism? For humanism is anything but a static attitude of mind. With 
the passage of time, it has continually enriched itself. The Middle Ages in 
western civilization assimilated, so far as it was able to understand them, 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Avicenna and Averroes. Devoted as it was to 
the cult of ancient literature and art, the Renaissance never ceased to 
enjoin the observation of facts as a preliminary to discovery. In the clas- 
sical centuries of Europe, one may also see philosophy and science together 
occupying the thoughts of Bacon and Pascal, Descartes and Leibnitz, 
Spinoza and Newton, and of many other thinkers who, turning towards 
scientific analysis or systematization, have thereby added lustre to huma- 
nism. What indeed would be the value of a hunanism which, at a given 
period of history, was arrested in its development ? 

If what is essentially human is to continue to be accorded pride of 
place in the life of our species, hunanism must take upon itself, as it has 
always done, the progress of science, and science must be impregnated 
with humanism. The universalism of Unesco is not merely a cultural 
formula : it is an attitude of comprehension which desires to be receptive, 
generous and lucid, and which, while abnegating nothing of its patrimony, 
does not shut itself off from anything new. It is akin to hunanism, which 
is none other than a synthesis of values which are manifestly hunan. 

Although it is vital for the establishment of a contemporary hu nanism 
which desires to abandon neither its heritage nor its conquests, this parti- 
cular item of your agenda is not, however, the major theme you have 
chosen for your discussions this year. The principal subject of study at this 
Conference is the access of women to education. An immense problem, in 
scope and in effect ! 

Women constitute more than half the population of the globe. Not- 
withstanding their decisive réle in the education of hunanity, there 
are more illiterates among them than among men, and their level of 
education—-I do not say of intelligence—-is on the average very much 
lower. 

History records, it is true, women who have acquired a brilliant culture, 
exercised wide powers and played a considerable part in affairs. But it is 
a list of exceptions, although happily one that grows larger every day. 
In the main, women have exerted their influence as wives and mothers. 
In society their legal status has generally been that of minors. And even 
when this status has been abolished by law, it often continued to exist 
in fact by force of prejudice and custom. The legislation which has estab- 
lished the equality of the sexes before the law cones up against nu nerous 
economic and social factors which cancel or delay its effect. The rights 
which women have been enabled to enjoy in most countries--whether 
educational, legal, civil, political or econo nic-—have also, up to modern 
times, been very restricted. And the progress being made today is the 
result of long and active patience. 
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Chase Going Woodhouse, the ardent champion of women’s rights, 
was once asked the following question ; ‘* You are so definite about what 
you want, are you even certain what you want on your tombstone?" 
She replied immediately : ‘‘ She was born a woman. She died a person "’. 
A memorable phrase, signalizing an evolution which is the responsibility 
of all educationists. 

There are people, even today, who think that women should confine 
themselves to looking after their homes and children. I recognize the 
greatness of that task. But we can no more avoid social evolution than, 
apart from our fellows, we can benefit from peace or suffer the evils of war. 
Whether we like it or not, we share in the life of a group. The family circle 
exercises an influence, but is itself subject to extraneous influences. When 
the ideas and eddies of the outside world penetrate the very walls of your 
sanctum, the way of life and the culture of others cannot continue to be 
strange to you. A woman, like everybody else, must be able to understand 
them, and, if she so desires, to resist them or find inspiration in them. 
But she can only do that if she has had a good education. There can be 
freedom to refuse or accept only if the reasons for, and the consequences 
of, a decision are clearly seen. 

Modern inventions, moreover, have created a demand for female 
labour. Women have seen a swift change in their social standing and 
an enlargement of their participation in public life. The tradition which 
erroneou ly summed up a woman's role in the famous formula : ** Kinder, 
Kiiche, Kirche *’, has suffered a severe setback. 

Without in any way disowning their special task, women have felt 
the need of education to help them face all the changes which affect them 
today in the society to which they belong. In ever-increasing nu nbers 
they are finding it possible, for the sake of their children and their ho nes, 
and in addition to their professional occupations, to play their part as 
citizens in improving living conditions in towns and villages ; ensuring 
better supplies of food in the markets ; endeavouring to secure greater 
safety on the roads ; seeing that the school curriculu n is better balanced, 
and perhaps also that there is a fairer distribution of wealth. 

The diversity of réles which women are called upon to play in modern 
society, as active members of a hu nan co nmunity larger than the fa nily, 
demands therefore an appropriate education. Wo nen are well aware of 
this when they ask for free access to education in order to better their con- 
dition as hu nan beings, and the very change in that condition in turn 
calls for still further education. The higher status of wo nen in modern 
society increases the need for education and widens its scope. 

The education which we desire and which must be ever more widely 
distributed is clearly instruction at all levels. Indeed, the two terms are 
sometimes used interchangeably. In fact, however, education is more 
than instruction. It includes the idea of a conplete training aimed at 
giving the fullest possible expression to the fe nale personality by enabling 
women to assune their increased social responsibilities with ease and 
success. Such is the total education which we have in mind even if, 
for greater ease of language, we use the verb “instruct”. To sun up, 
we do not want wo nen to be defenceless and bewildered in a world which 
recognizes their rights only to charge the.n with fresh duties. 

The whole programme of Unesco as regards the access of women 
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to education is drawn up with the object of making women’s rights a 
reality and their duties an obligation which they are properly equipped 
to carry out. 

In the first place, the Organization fights against the survival of 
prejudice by disseminating the principles of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. This it does by distributing the text in numerous 
languages, publishing studies of the rights which come within its own 
competence, sending out circulating exhibitions, and perfecting the 
appropriate teaching methods. The Declaration in fact affirms in its 
Preamble ‘the equal rights of men and women”’. It emphasizes, in 
Article 2, that “‘ everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of sex ’’, and it specifies in 
Articles 26 and 27 that the right to education, science and culture belongs 
to “ everyone "’ on the basis of merit. 

Having publicized these principles as widely as its means allow, so 
as to prepare and influence the mind of the public, Unesco is working in 
collaboration with its Member States, with the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies, and with the international women’s organizations, 
to ensure that the theoretical equality of women is recognized in actual 
fact. 

Unesco believes that if we are to build a world founded on respect 
for human values, and consequently on peace, the ideal of liberty and 
justice must become a daily reality for men and women in all quarters of 
the globe, including the less favoured areas. That is why we are concen- 
trating on a fundamental education programme which affects children 
and adults of both sexes. 

Fundamental education aims at improving conditions of life for the 
individual and for the group. These conditions depend to a large extent 
on the life of the family. If they are to be improved, it is therefore neces- 
sary to gain the confidence of women and give them the knowledge and 
the training desired. Courses in health and hygiene organized in the 
schools or elsewhere would never succeed in changing centuries-old tradi- 
tions unless they received the support of mothers of families and were put 
into practice in the home. 

Specialists in fundamental education pay particular attention to the 
fate of women, who often occupy a very inferior position in the community. 
In all fundamental education campaigns, the accent will be placed on the 
need to induce the women of the region to take an active share in the 
work. 

In a resolution (No. 1,211) adopted at its Sixth Session, the General 
Conference of Unesco invited Member States to set up National Committees 
to develop activities in fundamental education, and emphasized that 
women should be widely represented on these committees, so that every 
programme of social and economic development should take into account 
their special needs and their powerful influence. 

In order to prepare teachers of both sexes to carry out fundamental 
education programmes in their own country, the General Conference 
of Unesco also decided two years ago to open a centre in Mexico for the 
training of staff and the preparation of teaching material for the benefit 
of all our Member States in Latin America. This Centre was opened at 
Patzcuaro in Mexico in 1951 and at present accommodates 100 students, 
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34 of whom are women. A similar centre, for the Arab countries, will be 
opened in Egypt before the end of the year. 

Fundamental education aims above all, and by the most expedient 
means, at filling the gap which separates more than half of humanity, 
still illiterate, from the other section which knows how to read and write. 
But it does not deflect us from our goal; on the contrary, it leads us 
towards it. And that goal is to instal everywhere, or to perfect, a regular 
school system based on free and compulsory elementary education. The 
most recent phase of the campaign on behalf of this education was opened 
last year, in this very place, at the Fourteenth Conference on Public 
Education. 

To accelerate the carrying out of your recommendations, and in parti- 
cular the drawing up of progressive plans having full regard to local condi- 
tions, I have been authorized by the General Conference of Unesco to 
prepare over a period of years a series of regional conferences designed to 
facilitate the methodical application of the principle of free and compulsory 
primary schooling. The first of these will take place this autumn in South 
East Asia. 

In preparation for this Conference, Unesco is studying the situation 
in detail, and is at present conducting a series of enquiries into problems 
raised by free and compulsory schooling, particularly for girls, in several 
countries of South East Asia. 

Primary education already includes, so far as possible, some technical 
and domestic training. But this training is to be augmented and prolonged 
within the school system itself, or by out-of-school and after-school 
organizations. According to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
“technical and professional education shall be made generally available " 
Great efforts have been made in this direction, and the International 
Labour Organization has played no small part in them. The Draft Pro- 
gramme for 1953-1954, which the Executive Board of Unesco will submit 
to the General Conference this autumn, pays particular attention to the 
problems of technical education, especially in their relation, on the one 
hand, to general education and, on the other, to the raising of the standard 
of life and the development of social activities in a given country. A normal 
education system will always recognize the importance of technical and 
professional training, to which girls and young women, who are called 
upon to play such a large and varied part in modern society, should also 
have wide access. 

Finally, if women are to face intelligently and courageously the 
responsibilities which devolve upon them, they need as much as men an 
education which is civic, national, and international in character. That 
is why Unesco has made education of this kind an essential part of its 
programme. 

In our period of history, when women in many countries are acquiring 
political rights for the first time, the education of girls in the schools and 
of women through the adult education programmes, is indeed of out- 
standing importance. The aim is to develop a sense of civic responsibility 
in both men and women. This cannot be achieved through lessons and 
lectures alone. Care must be taken to seek out individual capacities and 
attitudes which can be exploited so as to intensify the active participation 
of everybody in the life of the community. It is also desirable to take 
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particular care in drawing up programmes of study and deciding which 
are the factors most likely to help in the development of civic life. 

During the second half of 1952, Unesco proposes to hold a seminar 
on education for living in a world community, particularly in relation to 
the principles of the Universal Declaration. The invitations sent out on 
this occasion to Member States stipulate that both sexes shall be repre- 
sented on an equal basis in their delegations. 

In the view of Unesco, it is not a question of supplanting national 
sentiment, or the citizen’s duty towards the State, by artificial obligations 
towards a world government that does not exist. Unesco’s action keeps 
closely in touch with present-day realities. Now it is a fact, and one that 
it would be hazardous to ignore, that the peoples of the world have greatly 
increased their relations with one another, to such a point that they live 
in a state of mutual dependence hitherto unknown. No event of any 
importance—-economic, political or scientific—-occurring in one State but 
causes an immediate reaction in most other States. The responsibilities 
of a citizen extend far beyond the boundaries of his own country, and his 
decisions have consequences both at home and abroad. They may help 
to strengthen peace, or they may place it in jeopardy. Here, then, is a 
whole new field of duties which, with due respect to national prerogatives, 
calls for a great educational effort. 

Basing itself upon the conclusions reached at the seminar, and also 
upon the work of the present Conference, Unesco will prepare suggestions 
for methods and material to be used in the education of women as citizens. 
With this object in view, three experts will be instructed to produce a 
brochure, in English, French and Spanish, designed to satisfy the special 
needs of the region or linguistic group to which it is addressed. This publi- 
cation will be a supplement to the measures taken by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. An effort will therefore be made to avoid 
duplication with the United Nations handbook on the Political Education 
of Women. The brochures published by Unesco will in fact take the form 
of gu'de books for teachers, whereas the United Nations handbook is 
intended to be used by individual women, and by organizations concerned 
with adult education. It will give general information for the use of women 
who have recently acquired the right to vote. These brochures will be 
distributed to Member States, National Co nmissions, and international 
women’s organizations, with the object of encouraging the convening of 
national or regional conferences to discuss this subject. 

The problems raised by the recognition and the exercise of political 
rights are too grave to be ignored. Unesco has therefore started a sociological 
investigation of the obstacles which stand in the way of the full admission of 
women to the exercise of these rights in their respective national communities. 

In this connexion, Unesco has undertaken to analyse and compare 
on an international scale the relevant social factors, so as to facilitate 
the action of its Member States and of the various international organiza- 
tions. This year is being devoted to a study of one of these social factors 
the participation of wo nen in political life, and at the same time Unesco 
hopes to make a valuable contribution to the work of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

The purpose of this study will be to show the connexion between the 
education of women and their economic and social status, and also between 





their political opinions and their participation in public life. In order to exa- 
mine this problem in greater detail, it has been decided to select, for 1952, 
four States in which women enjoy the same civic rights as men, but where 
their manner of exercising these rights reveals characteristic differences 
which give an opportunity for useful comparisons. The first States to be 
studied will therefore be France, Norway, the German Federal Republic, 
and Yugoslavia. If the General Conference of Unesco adopts the resolu- 
tions submitted to it at its Seventh Session, the enquiry will be extended 
in the following years to other continents. 

The International Political Science Association has agreed, at 
Unesco’s request, to include this question in the agenda of the Congress 
which it is to hold at The Hague in September 1952. National reports, 
analysing the réle of women in the public life of the United States, France, 
India, Norway, the United Kingdom, Turkey and Yugoslavia, will be 
discussed by the Congress, which will endeavour to define the methods to 
be applied in the comparative study to be undertaken later by Unesco. 

These sociological studies will achieve their object if they provide 
all those who are seeking to secure a wider application of the principles of 
Human Rights with an objective picture of present-day realities which, 
though limited in character, will help to guide their action by its topical 
and reliable conclusions. It is to be hoped that these will be useful to 
governments which in the years ahead will be making arrangements to 
give effect to the recommendations of your Conference. 

Moreover, and still within the framework of what might be called 
an educational sociology, another plan is envisaged which, subject to the 
approval of the General Conference, will be put into operation in 1952 and 
1954. Three teams of two experts, one a specialist in the social sciences 
and the other an educationist, will visit three non-European countries 
with a view to making a simultaneous study of the present state of educa- 
tion for women and the social factors which hinder or encourage the 
access of women to education. Unesco intends to send one of these teams 
to a country where a fundamental education centre is already functioning. 
The two experts will thus have an opportunity of observing the social 
climate of the region in which the centre is carrying out its experiments, 
the kind ef education most suited to the women of that region, and the 
part played by women in the initiation and execution of a fundamental 
education campaign. 

In each of the three countries chosen, the National Commissions will 
be invited to make preliminary enquiries and collect the necessary infor- 
mation for the work of the mission. 

The report of the three tea ns will be presented, in provisional form, 
to the Commission on the Status of Wo nen, and will then be published, 
after revision, in 1954. This study of three different national situations 
will clearly illustrate the need we have always experienced to make our 
action both social and educational if we want to apply the principle of 
free and compulsory schooling without restriction—that is to say, in the 
present case, without discrimination of sex. 

Like the United Nations, Unesco can act only with the collaboration 
of its Member States and the international specialist organizations, and 
upon the advice of competent experts. That is the whole reason for the 
present Conference. Unesco expects to receive from you advice on the 
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best means of realising its programme. It is of particular importance to 
study the progressive measures which must be taken to increase the num- 
ber of women holding administrative posts, or inspectorships of schools ; 
to help women obtain equality of political and civil rights ; to invite them 
to collaborate in all programmes of fundamental and adult education 
which are of interest to the home, the family, and the town, as well as in 
projects designed to improve conditions of life in the countryside or to 
ensure the development of local collective enterprises. 

The right to education is the corner-stone of the social edifice of tomor- 
row, and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is its Charter. In 
a humorous parody of the Preamble to Unesco’s Constitution, a delegate 
once remarked : ** Wars begin in the minds of men; it is in the minds of 
women that the defences of peace must be constructed."’ No doubt we 
cannot afford to neglect either. We are therefore making it our business 
to obtain for women as well as for men universal recognition and effective 
enjoyment of this right to education. 

Notwithstanding the problems raised by the free access of women to 
education of all kinds, and to civic and social responsibilities, there is no 
essential difference of aim between the education of men and of women. 
Men and women must become able to think for themselves, to understand 
the modern world and their own culture in the light of the heritage of their 
past, and to participate fully in the life of their country without forgetting 
the réle which it should play in the family of nations. 

But equality does not mean identity. It is right that the members of 
each sex should be free to develop their own peculiar personality and 
qualities. If there are few jobs which women cannot do as capably as men, 
there are all the same some for which their ability is not identical. It is 
not without reason that, without in any case limiting themselves to such 
functions, women feel drawn towards professions which demand a special 
devotion : the care of children, teaching, medicine, social service. But 
these traditional spheres are not the only ones, as we well know, in which 
they can succeed. Nevertheless, in the adventure of humanity, where so 
many risks are provoked and assumed by men, women, on the contrary, 
seemed destined to preserve life. In the history of civilizations, where 
misfortune alternates with progress, they ensure the continuity which 
enables a society to survive or to multiply. Their capacity for patience 
and self-sacrifice, in the most positive sense of those words, their gift of 
understanding and sympathy, their special mission of giving and safe- 
guarding life, will be of very great assistance in building the peaceful world 
which is the goal of our efforts and aspirations. 

We trust that the present Conference, after searching discussions, 
will provide governments with the guidance they need. Thanks to the 
facilities which are being given to them in the future, in all branches of 
education—fundamental education as well as education for the professions 
and for citizenship—-women will help to disseminate and embody that 
ideal, marked both by a sense of reality and by a sense of world community, 
which alone can secure a lasting and prosperous peace. 


The Cuarmman thanked the Director General of Unesco for the thorough 
analysis he made on the two subjects of the Conference and in particular 
for his understanding of the problem of the access of women to education. 





SPEECH BY THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Mr. PiaGer (Director of the 1.B.E.) stated that since the last Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, educationists had lost three 
of their members, of whom two were among the greatest : Madame Montes- 
sori, John Dewey and Peter Petersen, who were at the same time three 
faithful friends of the International Bureau of Education and of its founda- 
tors. It seemed to him impossible to undertake the work of the Conference 
without mentioning the empty space their disappearance had left and 
without calling them respectfully to mind. 

Madame Montessori was one of the creators of functional education and 
of the active contemporary school. It rested to her immortal merit to have 
discovered the capacities for spontaneous and self education of the small 
child : provided with appropriate material the child, no matter how young, 
was forced himself to coordinate his perceptions and his movements. Suc- 
cessive coordinations were thus nothing more than the beginning of 
intellectual operations in themselves, carried out in such a way that the 
small workers of the Case dei Bambini learned and made their own working 
instruments by their own activity and not merely by imitation or repetition 
of what the teacher demanded. It was this great idea of which Madame 
Montessori was one of the promoters and which had to-day spread around 
the world that inspired the most varied trends in new education. 

Madame Montessori, one must not forget, was a children’s doctor before 
being an educationist and it was the study of these difficulties and abnor- 
malities which led her to the discovery of the conditions of normal edu- 
‘ation. John Dewey, on the contrary, was partisan of the philosophy and 
analysis of knowledge, but he was also a concrete epistemologist who was 
rapidly convinced of the instrumental and operative character of know- 
ledge : thought was born of action and consisted in preparing action. It 
was from this principal idea that, through pedagogy, Dewey drew his 
fundamental consequences from an education founded on interest and on 
the progressively coordinated activities of the child. How great and reas- 
suring was the convergence in this respect between the ideas that Dewey 
developed in the United States and the work that Claparéde carried 
out in Geneva on the role of interest and functional education ! 

But the active education discovered simultaneously by Maria Montes- 
sori, by John Dewey, by Decroly and by so many others implied, in the 
mind of these great innovators, a necessary return to the social life of 
children among themselves, that is to say, to the common hearth of action 
where individual activity is necessarily reinforced when constraint gives 
place to cooperation. Peter Petersen was inspired by this great principle 
in his celebrated method of team or group work which has played such a 
role in the realisation of new education. Justice demanded mention of 
his name among the pioneers who had disappeared during the past year 
and whose memory he felt the Conference ought in duty bound to henour. 

This brief reference to the creations of great innovators tended also 
to make those present feel how modest were the tasks they were called 
upon to accomplish during the Conference. They had not met in order 
to invent new methods of education, but to examine the results of those 
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which were in use and by comparing such results to make recommendations 
which would be useful to scholastic authorities in their respective countries. 
A more modest task, he reiterated, but nonetheless indispensable ; and 
a task rich in practical consequences. 

However, the success of the Conference was dependent on one condi- 
tion, that throughout all the discussions they maintained that spirit of 
objectivity and technicality which had always characterised such confer- 
ences, and relegated to second place the political or philosophical preoc- 
cupations which might cause disagreement. This was the fifteenth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, and at the beginning of the discus- 
sions he would like to do as old Nestor did and repeat once again this year 
what had already been said on previous occasions. This was essentially that 
these International Conferences on Public Education had never desired 
to vote imperative resolutions and had always been satisfied with making 
simple recommendations, because educational problems were multiple 
and varied and the questions that these problems raised in the different 
States were never identical. 

It was true that these problems always more or less converged and it 
was this which constituted the reason for the meetings. This would certainly 
be noticeable again in discussing the annual reports of the Ministries of 
Education. However, the details of these problems were another matter 
and the best solution for one country was not necessarily the best for its 
neighbour. In his own small country, there were twenty-five different 
systems of public education and nobody was even shocked by this diversity. 
In considering the whole world, as they would be doing during the Confer- 
ence, he hoped that they would derive from the work in common a respect 
for these indispensable diversities as well as a concern for the convergencies 
and common principles. It was only in this way that the recommendations 
adopted would become eflicacious. But to reach this point, a great effort 
of objectivity and relativity, in the positive sense of the word, and a great 
effort of understanding would be more than ever indispensable. Nothing 
was more difficult to acquire on the international level than a feeling of 
reciprocity ; it was the rdle of a conference of educationists to give an 
example in this field. 

It was true that the main problem of the access of women to education 

fas perhaps one of the most diflicult to appreach from such a point of 
view, as the more important the question, the more chance there was that 
those political, philosophical and religious differences which conditioned 
it might influence the common educational and technical denominators. 
But that was common knowledge. What public opinion expected of the 
Conference was that they should know how to understand each other 
sufficiently to find the balance between respect for different points of view 
and the search for general solutions. Of this high ideal which was that 
of their predecessors the delegates present would certainly be worthy. 

Beside this great problem that of the teaching of natural science in 
secondary schools might seem of small importance. This was not the case. 
The teaching of science to-day was undergoing a salutary crisis for it was 
in the domain of science that the methods of active education could attain 
a better output. It was never possible for the pupil to rediscover by 
himself an historical truth or the structure of a language, whereas in suit- 
ably organising certain experiments and in learning to reason precisely 
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on the facts he discovered, he could spontaneously reestablish certain 
scientific truths. Those who, by profession, studied the psychology of the 
intellectual operations of the child and of the adolescent were always 
struck by the resources of which every average pupil disposed in this 
respect, provided that the means of working actively without being 
obliged to submit to too many passive repetitions were furnished for him. 
It was here that the initiative of John Dewey and Maria Montessori and 
so many other pioneers had been of advantage. From such a point of 
view the teaching of science was an active education in objectivity and 
habits of verification. Now, in this respect, was it not indispensable to 
develop the intellectual and moral tools in this unbalanced world in which 
we live? Such was the essential question he wished to put before them. 


The Cuairnman thanked Mr. Piaget and reminded the Conference 
that the two rapporteurs had to be elected. She proposed Miss Henriette 
Sourgen, a delegate from France, for the access of women to education, and 
Mr. D. D. Anderson, a delegate from the United Kingdom, for the teaching 
of natural science in secondary schools. 


(Miss Sourgen and Mr. Anderson were unanimously elected as rappor- 
leurs.) 


The CHairnMAN announced that the afternoon session would be 
devoted to point 3 on the agenda, the presentation and discussion of the 
reports from the various Ministries of Education on educational develop- 
ments during 1951-1952. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (1.B.E.) informed the Conference that the Unesco- 
I.B.E. Joint Committee, which had just met, had ¢xpressed a wish that 
the oral presentation of the individual reports from the Ministries of Edu- 
cation should not, in principle, last more than ten minutes. The Joint 
Committee had also decided to suggest that the mornings be reserved, 
as a rule, to the general discussion of the two principal points on the 
agenda : the access of women to education, and the teaching of natural 
science in secondary schools ; and that the afternoons be devoted to the 
discussion of the national reports, in alphabetical order by country. 


(This procedure was accepted.) 


(The meeting rose at 12.50 p.m.) 





SECOND MEETING 


Monday, 7th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLapp 


The CHatnMAN opened the meeting by reminding the delegates that 
the session would be devoted to the presentation and discussion of national 
reports on educational developments. The normal alphabetical order 
would be followed this year and next year the inverse order ; delegates 
who missed their turn would have an opportunity of speaking during the 
second round. Since the text of most of the reports had been distributed 
in advance, delegates were requested to limit their explanations to ten 
minutes in order to leave their colleagues time to ask questions on all 
points of interest to them. 


REPORT FROM THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. Lorrcer (German Federal Republic) commented on his report 
on the progress of education, the text of which had been distributed, and 
replied to questions from Mrs. BALMAcEDA bE JosEeFe (Mexico), Messrs. 
Dorrrens (Switzerland), Gav (France), and O’Muirrue (Jreland), and 
Monsignor Maroun (Lebanon). 

Under the national socialist regime, certain restrictions had been 
made with regard to the opportunities for study of young girls. At the 
present time, however, all universities and higher schools were open 
without distinction to students of both sexes. 

The term “rull education ’’ was used to mean a general all-round 
education carried out, above all, in the lower classes of primary schools. 

During the past few years, the transition from a primary to a secondary 
school was subject to two criteria : the evaluation presented by the primary 
school master, and an oral and written examination. Since 1951-52, 
different methods had been tried as an experiment: courses of two or 
three weeks during which the children’s work was checked and evaluated 
by primary and secondary school masters ; a special commission composed 
of both categories of masters (Hamburg) who attended primary school 
lessons and formed their judgment on the children who wished to enter 
the secondary school; finally, the application of intelligence tests. 

The diversity of the educational systems of the German States could 
present inconveniences, particularly for families who changed residence, 
and especially so far as the teaching of foreign languages was concerned ; 
for, according to the schools and the States, the first foreign language 
taught might be French, English or Latin. This diversity was particularly 
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noticeable immediately after the war, but the trend now was to coordinate 
the various educational systems in the different States. This was the task 
of the Conference of the Ministers of Education. It was hoped that this 
coordination would be a fait accompli in a few years, but it could never be 
quite complete as far as the teaching of languages was concerned as this 
depended to a great extent on regional necessities. 

In some States, the Minister of Education could grant power to the 
communal authorities to introduce a ninth year of compulsory schooling. 
This ninth year had a special programme intended to improve general 
culture and to provide vocational guidance for adolescents. 

The Federal Constitution stipulated that private schools, particularly 
primary and secondary schools, could not be opened without official 
authorisation and that they must fulfil certain conditions. 

The salaries of teachers were increased by 20% as from last year. 
They corresponded to the salaries of State officials; those of primary 
school teachers corresponded to the intermediate category and those of 
teachers in secondary or higher schools to the senior categories. Teachers 
did not benefit by an independent status. 

The people’s university ( Volkshochschule), an institution similar to 
those which existed notably in Denmark and in France, did not grant 
diplomas ; it was destined for adults wishing to complete their general 
culture or their knowledge in any particular subject. 

The term *‘ studium generale *’, designated courses in general culture, 
literature, social studies, etc., intended for all students ; it thus served as 
a means of remedying excessive specialisation of university studies by 
creating a bond between the different faculties and by giving the students 
a common base of humanistic culture. 

The new educational philosophy which inspired the reorganisation 
of the German educational systems had not yet been published in printed 
form. Its fundamental principles were the democratisation of education 
and social justice. Each child, no matter what his origin, had a right to 
instruction adapted to his talents and to the free development of all his 
faculties. 


Report FROM BELGIUM 


Mr. Kuyprers (Belgium) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and then replied to questions from Messrs. 
AprauaM (France), Prircuarp (United Kingdom), Kuo yu-Suou (China), 
O’Murrtue (Jrelend) and L6rrier ( German Federal Republic). 

The question of deciding how the ninth year, which had just been 
introduced, should be considered (senior pri:nary education bridging the 
gap between primary and secondary or another form of education) was 
still being discussed and this was the reason why the professional asso- 
ciations were being consulted on this matter. The commission which had 
been dealing with this extension for many months clearly tended towards 
a separation, at the age of 12 years, between the primary school and the 
three following years, which would be considered as a form of secondary 
education beginning at the age of 12 years. The rights of teachers who, 
at the present time, had 14 year-old pupils would be respected, but all 
new secondary school teachers entrusted with the three lower classes 
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would be known as “ regents "’. Belgium was not sufficiently rich to provide 
university graduates for all secondary classes, but numerous second cate- 
gory teachers, trained in intermediate or secondary training colleges and 
specialising in their mother tongue, history and geography, mathematics, 
science and sometimes commerce, and Germanic languages, had for a long 
time existed in secondary schools (12 to 15 years). In a few weeks’ time 
a fourth group would be established: physical education teachers who 
would also be trained for the three lower classes, i.e., for the 12 to 15 
years group. These teachers would no longer be considered as junior 
secondary teachers but as junior secondary and technical education 
teachers and they would be trained to teach the general subjects in tech- 
nical as well as in secondary schools. 

According to present figures, 72% of the students already attended 
school voluntarily between the ages of 14 and 15, and less than 30%, 
therefore, would have to be compelled to remain for this extra year. 
This was the primary reason why the parliamentary commissions voted in 
favour of this prolongation. 

The extension of schooling had not been so very difficult to carry out. 
In many places school buildings sufficed to meet the extra need and efforts 
would be made to organise apprentice workshops for backward children 
and regional courses for country children, so as to give them general 
culture and technical training at the same time. It would not be possible 
to ascertain the definite cost of this ninth school year for another two 
years. 

Belgium no longer wished to have the deadlock that the senior primary 
school constituted. The child of fifteen years must be able to continue his 
studies if he so wished, whether technical or general. 

“A group of five’ of the Brussels Treaty countries, comprising 
France, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, United Kingdom and Belgium, 
existed and it met periodically to examine questions which are common 
to these countries. This group met after the XIVth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education to discuss the problem of extension of compul- 
sory education. 

He joined with Mr. Dottrens in desiring the problem of school guidance 
to be examined by the Conference in the not too distant future. 


REPORT FROM CANADA 


Mr. Suaw (Canada) commented on the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and replied to questions from Miss Gwiii1aM (United 
Kingdom). 

The problem of teacher training concerned the teachers themselves 
who esteemed that the accelerated courses such as were being given at 
present were a provisional measure. It was hoped that the teachers thus 
trained would have an opportunity to perfect themselves afterwards. 

One of the most urgent tasks at the present time was to attract a 
eufficient number of qualified candidates to education. In fact, young 
people were too often attracted by easier and more lucrative professions. 

In all the provinces a greater number of women than men were inte- 
rested in the numerous possibilities which were open to them in the field 
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of adult education. Important work was especially accomplished by 
women’s institutes modelled on those which existed in England, by the 
radio, discussion groups, ete. 


Mr. Rosse..é (1.B.E.) reminded the delegates that those who wished 
to have a correction made in the reports of proceedings distributed after 
meetings were asked to transmit modifications in writing to the secretariat. 


The CHarrMAN announced that Tuesday morning's session would 
be devoted to the general discussion of point 1 on the agenda : the access 
of women to education. This general discussion would be introduced by 
Miss Sourgen, the rapporteur. The presentation of the national reports 
would be continued in the afternoon. 


(The meeting rose at 6.50 p.m.) 





THIRD MEETING 


Tuesday, 8th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLAPP 


Access OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The CuHatrMAN opened the meeting by announcing that the general 
discussion on point 1 of the agenda of the Conference would begin by the 
presentation of the report by Miss Sourgen, as rapporteur. 


Miss SourGEN (France) presented the report on the access of women 
to education. 
Mr. Fernic (Unesco) drew the attention of the delegates to the 


documents which had been distributed : Access of Women to Education, 
an inquiry carried out by the International Bureau of Education containing 


reports from 47 countries; Preliminary Statistical Report compiled by 
Unesco ; and finally two national studies, published by Unesco, one on 
the education of women in Chile, the other on the same subject in Yugo- 
slavia ; these two studies would probably be completed by a similar study 


on India. 


The CuairmMan thanked the rapporteur, Miss Sourgen, for her inter- 
esting introduction to the general discussion. The latter would take 
place, if the Conference agreed, on the basis of the detailed agenda as 
given in document Unesco-I.B.E. 232. She suggested that the discussion 
begin immediately on point 1: factors impeding or favouring women’s 
access to education. 

Mr. ApranamM (France) asked whether points 1 and 2 could not be 
discussed at the same time, if the speakers were agreeable, in order to 
avoid repetitions which would be sure to occur in the questions of the 
delegates. 


The CHarrMAN saw no objection to the proposal of the French 
delegate. 


Miss Gwittiam (United Kingdom) desired to stress two points which 
seemed to her important: first of all, that the contributions of men and 
women to modern society must be complementary, and secondly that a 
difference existed between the letter of the law and the spirit in which 





this law is interpreted. This last factor was precisely one of those which 
offered difficulties to the access of women to education. It was a question 
then of attacking the problem to know how this interpretation could be 
modified or, at least, to see that the spirit of the law be respected as well 
as the letter. She had had many experiences in the non-autonomous 
territories of the Commonwealth. Certainly, there was still much progress 
to be made, but what had been done during the last ten years gave great 
satisfaction all the same. The obstacle remained in the mind of the public 
and it was especially the women who had not benefited by the facilities 
of the access of women to education who were the most hostile to their 
daughters benefiting by it to-day. 


Mr. Gat (France) called attention to the principles which must 
determine the action to be taken, principles which were determined by 
psychological and sociological factors. The great obstacle to the education 
of women was due to history, that is to say, the social standing in which 
the young girl was brought up and developed. In family life, prejudice 
played such a great part in the feminine mind that it was difficult to 
account for the exact possibilities of the feminine personality. It was 
dangerous then to wish to take too rapid solutions, as these risked ending 
in great mistakes, particularly on the practical and vocational level. He 
called to mind several experiments carried out in France in the field of 
manual training, where it was found that young girls from the schools 
obtained excellent results in branches such as woodwork and ironwork, 
formerly reserved exclusively for boys. Psychologically one arrived 
at the conclusion that every human being, boy or girl, passed through 
successive phases where sometimes it was the masculine element which 
predominated, and sometimes the feminine. The important thing was 
to preserve human unity. In closing, he asked that nothing be supposed 
or demanded a priori, but that the human being be permitted to expand 
fully on the social plane. He asked the delegates to consider this point 
in drafting the recommendation which would be voted by this Conference. 


Miss A. de Loneux (Belgium) declared that the power of prejudice 
and the weight of tradition about which the two preceding delegates 
had spoken would lessen with time. This must be activated by the repeated 
aflirmation of the principles and by the facts of experience. One must be 
patient and nothing must be hurried if it be remembered that real progress 
could only be gained through liberty. One the other hand, a misuse of 
these principles could compromise progress more seriously than inaction. 
It was necessary then that the application of the principles recognised as 
just, must be carefully prepared and well adapted to the social level in 
which they were to be carried out. 


Mrs. BALMACEDA DE JosEFE (Mexico) thought that the question of 
knowing what women’s capacities were was not of the utmost importance. 
The problem was rather that of the integration of the education of women in 
society. There were three aspects to this problem : the education of women 
in view of the role they are called upon to play in family life ; their prepa- 
ration for professional activity and civil life ; and finally the development 
of their faculties of aesthetic expression and of creating cultural values 
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where their particular talents could be accounted for. The influence 
exercised by the economic development of the country on the progress of 
women’s education must also be stressed. Finally, one must study the 
ways of mobilising these interests and of really integrating women to the 
life of the community ; with this end in view, it would be useful to under- 
take inquiries on the interests of women and on their contributions to the 
cultural and social life. 


Mrs. Ashadevi ARYANAYAKAM (/ndia) said that this Conference 
must give a clear lead as to what it meant by education before it discussed 
this all-important question of access of women to education and recom- 
mended a programme to the participating countries. It must decide 
whether education in this context meant only literacy or school attendance 
or the more vital and fundamental process of preparation for life, because 
in countries with old cultural and educational traditions like India there 
were opportunities for this preparation in family and community life ; 
and schools could be effective and useful only if they continued and deve- 
loped further these educational traditions. Take first professional and 
vocational education. The majority of men and women in India (as for 
that matter in the world) must work with their hands on the land to 
produce food and raw materials. Unless the schools could give the neces- 
sary training for this fundamental human activity, they were not true 
educational institutions. Next take the important question of social and 
cultural education. This was specially important in the education of 
women as they were the guardians of the cultural and social traditions of 
a nation. In India the women, though illiterate, were not un-educated 
in the true sense politically, socially and culturally. This had been proved 
by the important part they played in the non-violent struggle for freedom 
and in the recent elections. The same held true of education in the recre- 
ational and artistic heritage of the nation. The women of India, though 
illiterate, were educated in folk music, felk art and other traditions of 
folklore, traditions which were at present being revived in the western 
world through educational institutions. The school system of education 
recommended by the Conference should bear in mind this important 
aspect of women’s education. In brief, while discussing the problem of 
access of women to education, the Conference should consider the existing 
agencies and traditions of education in family and community life and see 
that the vocational, social, cultural, artistic and recreational aspects of 
education were preserved and developed further in the school system 
they recommended. 


Mrs. BARDENHEWER (German Federal Republic) thought that mas- 
culine studies themselves were an obstacle to women’s access to higher 
education. The attitude of men to this problem was already dictated 
to them in boys’ schools. More frequently it was the father rather than 
the mother who opposed higher educational studies for his daughter, 
thinking thus to protect her and to prevent her from being overworked. 
This attitude arose to a very large extent from the fact that, in boys’ 
schools, manly qualities were considered more important than simple 
human qualities. The boys were taught there to consider themselves as 
the virile defenders of a weaker sex. If women were appointed more often 
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as teachers in boys’ schools, it would help to transform boys’ studies in 
the sense of a more generally human education. 


Miss Hittt (Austria) believed that, in Europe, the problem of the 
acess of women to education no longer existed. In her country the same 
opportunities were open to girls as to boys. In her opinion, the problem 
at the present time was to preserve feminine cultures, to train women for 
their rdle in the family and in society, a réle which was not the same as 
that for men, although equally important. She drew attention to the fact 
that in Austria there was a type of school, the Frauenoberschule, which 
not only prepared girls for higher studies, but also gave them a specifically 
feminine training. 


The CHarRMAN announced that the afternoon meeting would be 
devoted to the presentation of national reports. The discussion of the 
report on the access of women to education would be continued the follow- 
ing morning. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (J.B.E.) reminded the delegates that several coun- 
tries had wished to illustrate the theme of the present conference by 
utilising the stands they occupied in the Permanent Exhibition of Public 
Education. The newly organised sections of the German Federal Republic, 
Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland, would be officially inaugurated 
at noon on the following day. 


(The meeting rose at 12.40 p.m.) 





FOURTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 8th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Mr. Giovanni CALé 


The CHairnMAN opened the meeting by thanking the Conference for 
having entrusted him with one of the vice-presidencies, and also the 
Director of the International Bureau of Education, Professor Piaget, 
for the noble tribute he had paid to the great Italian educationist 
Madame Maria Montessori. 


REPORT FROM CHINA 


Mr. Kuo Yu-Snou (China) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country, after having paid tribute to Miss Clapp, 
Chairman of the Conference, and congratulated the International Bureau 
of Education and Unesco on their collaboration, of which he gave a brief 
summary. 


Mr. ApranamM (France) thanked Dr. Kuo Yu-Shou, saying he was 
happy to see him here and recalled the réle he had played in international 
organisations for the betterment of education throughout the world. 


REPORT FROM DENMARK 


Mr. Gimsinc (Denmark) commented on his report on educational 
developments and then answered questions from Messrs. Bore (Switzer- 
land), L6rrLer (German Federal Republic), Sultan Montyuppin (Pakis- 
fan), Prircuarp (United Kingdom), Apranam (France), U Ba Bwa 
(Burma), and O’Muirtue (Jreland), and Mrs. Krarki ( Yugoslavia). 

Schools for unskilled workers tried above all to give their pupils 
orientation in industrial life and to make them take pains with the work 
they accomplished and in their réle as citizens in a community where they 
had both rights and duties. 

The curricula for the secondary schools with examinations included 
the following subjects: scripture, natural science, history, geography, 
Danish, English, German, mathematics, physical education, drawing, 
needlework and singing. Secondary schools without examination aimed 
at preparing pupils for practical work and served as a base for the vocatio- 
nal and commercial coursés. As these schools were attended by less 
gifted children they were not held in the same esteem by the parents as the 
secondary schools with examinations. 





For admission to the four-year training colleges there was an entrance 
examination which was more severe than the entrance examination to 
the secondary schools but which did not include tests in foreign languages 
or in physics. 


REPORT FROM SPAIN 


Mr. Royo ViLLanova (Spain) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and replied to questions from Mr. LOrrLer 
(German Federal Republic), Mrs. Hictt (Austria), and Mrs. BALMACEDA 
DE JosEFE (Mevxico). 

The purpose of the reforms in secondary education was to give greater 
ease and flexibility to the pupils in their work. The only existing exami- 
nation—the baccalaureate—had been replaced by two examinations, one 
of which was held at the end of the fourth year, and the other at the end 
of the sixth year. The curriculum for the pre-university year of study, 
which followed the baccalaureate, would not be specialised but of a general 
cultural nature. This last year of study would be followed by an exami- 
nation for those pupils desirous of studying at a university. 

At the present time, plans were envisaged to introduce school and 
vocational guidance examinations at primary, secondary and technical 
levels. 

Girls had the same right as boys, insofar as access to education was 
concerned. However, a girls’ baccalaureate existed which, in addition to 
the branches of general culture, included a certain number of items of 
feminine culture. 


Mr. Canto (Spain) then replied to a question on school meals. To 
make up the deficiency of calcium from which it had been noted the majo- 
rity of pupils suffered, they were given a breakfast of milk, biscuits and 
calcium carbonate, as well as a tea. This was being done at the moment 
in Madrid and Barcelona, but it was planned to extend this system to 
other centres. At the same time, every effort was made to impress upon 
parents and schoolmasters the principles of a healthy diet. 


REPORT FROM FRANCE 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) commented on the report on educational deve- 
lopments in his country and replied to questions and appreciations from 
Mr. Cac6 (Jtaly) and from Monsignor Maroun (Lebanon), Messrs. Kuy- 
PERS (Belgium), Bore (Switzerland), LOrrLer (German Federal Republic), 
and Royo ViLLanova (Spain). 

It was too early yet to make known the conclusions of the commission 
entrusted with the preparation of reforms dealing with the baccalaureate 
and secondary education. Nevertheless, it was already possible to state 
that the commission had devoted much of its attegtion to the problems 
of the afflux to secondary education of many elements which ought to 
be directed towards technical education, long-term and short-term courses, 
guidance, and coordination of the different types and different subjects. 
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With regard to the generalisation of primary schooling in the overseas 
countries, France was engaged in drawing up a plan. This plan made 
provision for its successful completion within 25 to 30 years. It would 
also develop secondary education for the training of leaders and women 
teachers ; for the higher education of teachers, the Institute of Dakar, 
future university, was being developed and plans were being made for the 
founding of a similar new institution in Madagascar. 

A recent visit of the Director General of Secondary Education—who 
had no need of being convinced—to Belgium, enabled him to see the 
influence of the “ new classes ” beyond the national frontiers, and to realise 
how much a renunciation of this experiment would be regretted. If for 
demographic and financial reasons, the ‘‘ optima” conditions of this 
experiment could not be generalised, it sufficed to state once again that the 
spirit underlying it should penetrate to all secondary education, and that 
at the headquarters of each regional educational centre there would still 
exist, or there would be established, “ new classes”’ for both stages of 
secondary education, and that the establishments which had become 
famous for their influence would remain as pilot centres. 

As regards spelling, the authorities were convinced that a certain 
simplification which was not too disturbing to the eye would, like the study 
of elementary French, facilitate the generalisation of education in overseas 
countries ; and it was evident also that such a simplified spelling would 
be equally valuable both at home and abroad. 

As far as educational films were concerned, the ministerial instructions 
had a double purpose : (a) to increase production ; (b) to develop the cir- 
culation of films by increasing the number of copies. These would be 
distributed to the different districts for a small annual contribution to the 
regional film centres. 

The Ministry of National Education and the State Secretariat for Tech- 
nical Education were particularly interested in the establishment of 
workers’ faculties called into being through their own initiative. It was 
a question of permitting qualified workers to be admitted to the hierarchy 
of the profession and to become engineers. 

Candidates for the C.A.P.E.S. (secondary school teachers’ certificate) 
must undergo a year’s professional training in a regional teacher training 
centre. Although general culture and theoretic courses in preparation for 
their trade would not be overlooked, their training would include a period 
of formal instruction, followed by a period of practical teaching, necessary 
for the accomplishment of their task as teachers. 


The CHAIRMAN reminded the meeting that the next morning’s session 
would resume the discussion of the access of women to education, and 
that the afternoon session would be devoted to the discussion of the reports 
on educational developments. At noon the inauguration of the new stands 
would take place in the Permanent Exhibition of Public Education. 


(The meeting rose at 7.10 p.m.) 





FIFTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 9th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairmen: Miss Margaret CLapp and Mr. Giovanni CaLé 


Access oF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 
GENERAL Discussion (CONT.) 


The CHainMAN opened the meeting by saying that Miss Sourgen, 
as rapporteur, would give a summary of the preceding day's discussion 
on points | and 2 of the detailed agenda, that is to say, the factors impeding 
or favouring women’s access to education, and the general measures 
tending to facilitate it. 


Miss SouRGEN (France) recalled that the delegates who had spoken 
on the previous day had stressed the fact that the access of women to 
education was closely bound in each country to the form of social and 
family life, economic conditions, prejudices and traditions. The impeding 
conditions could only be modified slowly, but they could be modified. 
Legislative measures were not enough ; an effort must be made to influence 
public opinion. Other obstacles arose through the difliculty that exists at 
the present time of finding out the possibilities of development of the 
feminine personality, development thwarted until now by the weight of 
tradition and prejudices. Collected evidence proved the difficulties to be 
overcome. As for general measures, it seemed already that they must 
tend to integrate women more truly in the life of the community. 


Mrs. Mirrovié ( Yugoslavia) analysed the social, economic and political 
position of women in her country. The institution of new social relation- 
ships, the taking over of means of production by society and the possibility 
granted to the masses to participate in the administration of social and 
economic affairs, are all favourable factors for the realisation of veritable 
equality of women. But, independently of the equality of rights which 
is recognised by law and the equality in professions and in society which 
women were now acquiring, women must be able to fulfil their réle and 
duties as mothers. Measures permitting women to reconcile their obligat- 
tions as mothers of families with their participation in social and economic 
life were being taken. Above all, an effort was being made to raise the 
general level of educatién for women of the working ard peasant classes, 
to do away with illiteracy and to improve the hygienic conditions of the 
population. One of the persistent causes of the inequality of women was, 
above all, their ignorance or lack of learning. This was why efforts were 
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being made to fill, as quickly as possible, existing gaps in the education of 
women workers, and to assist them to acquire a professional and economic 
training which would enable them to accomplish work equal to that of 
skilled male workers. Unfortunately, Yugoslavia’s material resources 
were insuflicient, for the time being, to permit the implementation of the 
vast programme necessary for the instruction and education of the masses. 
Unesco would have an important role to play in this field and this would, at 
the same time, contribute to collaboration and closer friendship between 
peoples. 


(Mr. Calo took the chair). 


Mr. ApranamM (France) recalled that the problem differed according 
to the degree of development in each country. In France the problem 
was twofold. In the metropolitan area, it could be considered as solved 
from both a theoretical and a practical point of view. Insofar as overseas 
territories were concerned, it was the responsibility of France to lead them 
to full knowledge of the modern world without, however, cutting them 
off from their roots. As the delegate of India had remarked yesterday, 
instruction and education were not identical. Whilst seeking to progress, 
it was necessary to take into consideration the economic needs, customs 
and traditions of each country. France sent schoolmasters and mistresses 
to its vast overseas territories, and particularly to those in Africa, as a 
sufficient number of teachers could not be found on the spot, and she also 
welcomed African students in the training colieges and courses both in 
France and in the territories themselves. 

Equal educational opportunities for boys and girls were possible but 
were not yet a fact. There was however a danger, when the number 
of children with schooling was insuflicient, that such schooling would lead 
to an uprooting, a detachment from the social environment. For this reason, 
it was necessary to ensure that education and schooling should not merely 
be the privilege of a few but should be extended to all. It was therefore 
necessary, insofar as overseas territories were concerned, to attach great 
importance to the problem of fundamental education, since it was through 
fundamental education—where both agriculture and hygiene as well 
as literacy had their part to play—that it was possible to reach mothers of 
families and to make them understand the usefulness of schools for their 
sons and daughters. 


Mrs. Mikaout (Lebanon) stated that primary education in the Lebanon 
was not compulsory but that the courses were attended by almost all 
the boys and by 40%, of the girls. In secondary schools girls represented 
25%, of the total enrolment. Secondary education had until now been more 
widely prevalent among the Christian girls owing to the large number of 
schools founded by religious congregations ; but at the present time young 
Moslems had the same possibilities of instruction in the numerous Moslem 
or foreign schools of different faiths. The teaching given in these “ reli- 
gious "’ schools was not of a religious nature and was for pupils of all 
religions. Girls represented 15°, of the total enrolment in the universities. 
The prejudices against university education for young girls had now 
disappeared. There were 35 women’s associations which dealt with the 
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protection of children, social work, etc. which provided an opening for 
women university graduates. The obstacles opposing progress of women’s 
education were due to social and religious prejudices and to tradition. 
Also, it must be remembered, in the rural areas where there was a great 
need of labour, the young girl was often kept at home to help her parents. 


The CuHarrMan reminded the Conference that the discussion must 
be kept general and asked the delegates, when citing experiments carried 
out in their respective countries, to limit themselves to those which 
would be susceptible of leading to a subject for general discussion. 


Mr. Moutyuppin (Pakistan) was glad that the access of women to 
education had been made the subject of one of the inquiries of the Confer- 
ence, as it was of special interest to his country at the present stage of 
its development. Referring to the general factors affecting the progress 
of girls’ and women’s education, he said that with the attainment of 
independence a great change had come about in his country in the whole 
attitude towards women’s education, and it was vividly realised that for 
national progress and for a real and permanent regeneration of society 
fullest opportunities should be provided for the development of their 
potentialities so that they may be able to undertake and discharge effec- 
tively the various obligations that devolve upon them in the free and 
democratic society that is Pakistan. 

While several of the areas composing Pakistan were among the most 
backward, so far as women’s education was concerned, in the sub-continent, 
and the causes were mainly social, compounded of the various factors 
referred to in the paper circulated, it was marvellous that old prejudices 
and attitudes faded away under the impact of the changes brought about 
by the creation of Pakistan, and there was a large and insistent demand 
for wider facilities to which the government had been readily responding 
to the extent possible. With social, legal and economic equality granted to 
women by Islam, and with political equality granted by the basic principles 
of Pakistan's constitution, the impediments to a larger access of women 
to education were at present only economic and educational. 

As the demand for larger facilities for education was most articulate 
among the lower middle and poorer classes, as in other countries also, 
there was need for a more generous and more extensive system of scholar-. 
ships and bursaries than the Government had been able to institute. 
Another impeding factor was the lack of adequately qualified and exper- 
ienced teaching personnel, particularly for the higher institutions that 
were being opened. Would it not be possible for countries like the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. to lend a certain number of women teachers for 
senior positions until Pakistani women were trained to take their places ? 


The CuHairMan stated that the general discussion on points 1 and 2 
of the detailed agenda was closed. The general discussion would be resumed 
the following morning and would deal with points 3 and 4, namely, mea- 
sures concerning primary and secondary education. 


(The meeting rose at 11.55 a.m.) 
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INAUGURATION OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC STAND 


Mr Loérr.er ( German Federal Republic) drew attention to the tableaux 
illustrating the organisation and structure of the educational system of 
the German Federal Republic. This system was decentralised, as in Switzer- 
land, the United States, Canada, and Australia. Another part of the exhi- 
bition was devoted to the two items of the agenda : the teaching of natural 
science in secondary schools, and the education of girls. 

He then thanked the International Bureau of Education and its 
Assistant Director, Mr Rossello, for having so kindly placed this stand 
at the disposal of his Government. He also thanked Mr. Hilker, Director 
of the Educational Centre at Wiesbaden, who had planned and constructed 
the exhibition ; the students of the Arts and Crafts School in Wiesbaden 
who had carried out the work ; and finally, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and especially its representative, Mr. Salat, as well as the Ministries of 
Education of the ten federated Ldnder which had supplied materials 
and documentation and had provided statistical details. 


Mr. ApranamM (France), in his capacity as chairman of the Council 
of the International Bureau of Education, thanked the delegate of the 
German Federal Republic and congratulated him on the manner in which 
he had adapted his exhibition to the themes of the Conference and thus 
contributed so greatly to its success. 


INAUGURATION OF THE BELGIAN STAND 


Mr. Kuyrers (Belgium) introduced the exhibition organised in the 
Belgian stand, which was devoted partly to the teaching of natural science, 
and partly to general education in Belgium. This stand showed only 
work actually carried out in classes and gave, therefore, a true picture of 
the position of education. 


Miss JopoGNe (Belgium) then outlined the teaching of biology 
in her country, using the materials exhibited in the stand to illustrate her 
survey. 

Mr AspranaM (France) thanked the Belgian Ministry of Education 


for the effort it had made which enabled those present to appreciate the 
methods and curricula in use in the teaching of natural science in Belgium. 


INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH STAND 


Mr Cros (France) introduced the exhibition organised by the Musée 
pédagogique in Paris. He recalled that the French stand had followed a 
tradition dating back several years and according to which the stand was 
renewed to correspond to the subjects dealt with by the Conference. This 
year, therefore, it illustrated the access of women to education and the 
teaching of natural science in secondary schools. 
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Mr. ScHLEGEL (France) commented briefly on the contents of the 
six showcases of the stand which all contained examples of work carried 
out by pupils of junior classes (6th, 5th and 4th years) of secondary schools. 


Mr. Car6 (Jtaly), in his capacity as vice-chairman of the Council 
of the International Bureau of Education, expressed his gratitude to the 
organisers of the French stand. 


INAUGURATION OF THE ITALIAN STAND 


Mr. Ca6 (Italy) introduced the Italian stand which had been com- 
pleted by the collection of sample work carried out by the pupils of the 
girls’ vocational schools. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) thanked Mr. Calé on behalf of the International 
Bureau of Education and congratulated him on maintaining the beauty 
which characterised the Italian stand even throughout the changes which 
had been carried out since last year. 


INAUGURATION OF THE Swiss STAND 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) recalled that the Swiss stand aimed at pre- 
senting each year an aspect of Swiss education which was related to one 
of the points on the agenda of the Conference. The documents exhibited 


this year illustrated the work of the School of Domestic Science in Basle. 
He paid tribute to the memory of Mr. Gempeler, Director of the Permanent 
School Exhibition in Basle who died recently and who used to collaborate 
each year in the preparation of the stand. 


Mr. ApraHaM (France) on behalf of the International Bureau of 
Education thanked Mr. Borel and joined with him in paying tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Gempeler. 





SIXTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 9th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret Clapp 


The CHatRMAN announced that the discussion of the reports on 
educational developments in 1951-1952 would be resumed. 


REPORT FROM INDIA 


Mr. D’Rozario and Mrs. Ashadevi ARYANAYAKAM (India) commented 
on the different aspects of the report on educational developments in 
their country and replied to questions from Mrs. BALMACEDA DE JOSEFE 
(Mexico). 

The constitution of India grants equal opportunities to both men and 
women. The problem of the education of girls and women is largely an 
economic problem. Women have played and were playing an important 
part in the national life. At the present time, there were women in the minis- 
tries, women doctors, lawyers, pilots and even engineers. Marriage was 
not an obstacle to the appointment of women teachers and in primary 
schools at least, women received better salaries than men. 

Basic (fundamental) education, such as conceived by Ghandi, was 
education for life and through life. It was education given through the 
fundamental human activities of (1) clean and healthy living, (2) produc- 
tive activities, (3) practical citizenship, developing the sense of responsibi- 
lity in the child from the youngest age, and (4) recreational and cultural 
activities. Respect for manual work was specially impressed upon the 
teachers of basic education, and they were given practical training in 
useful and productive activities and participation in a cooperative com- 
munity of life. This programme of education through productive work 
and practical citizenship was not “ sentimental” but a realistic approach 
to mass education. 

The financing of education was a serious problem, and attempts 
were being made to persuade the local authorities and village communities 
to share in the administration and firancing of the educational programme. 


REPORT FROM PERSIA 


Mr. Menwran (Persia) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country, and replied to a question from Mr. Fernic 


(Unesco). 
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The 1943 law contained several articles which enabled the government 
to draw up a plan for the establishment of compulsory education within 
a period of 10 years. To date, however, it had only been possible to enforce 
compulsory primary education in thirty localities and, owing to lack of 
adequate material and economic resources, it was now necessary to anti- 
cipate a longer period than the 10 years originally laid down. All the 
budgetary increases which the Ministry of National Education managed to 
obtain were largely devoted to the establishment of new primary schools 
in villages and to increasing the number of such schools in towns. 


REPORT FROM IRELAND 


Mr O’Muirtue (Jreland) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and replied to questions from Messrs. PrircHarD 
(United Kingdom) and Moore (Australia). 

On the initiative of the President of Cork University, who had always 
taken an interest in social problems, courses in social science had been orga- 
nised, for the past four or five years, in towns of minor or medium impor- 
tance. These courses, which lasted two years and were given by specially 
trained teachers, enabled students who passed a fairly strict examination 
to obtain a diploma of the university. There was every prospect that 
similar courses would be organised in other towns. 

Contracts of apprenticeship stipulated that employers must give 
their apprentices a certain number of free hours to enable them to follow 
professional courses. The principal public services (electricity, transport, 
etc.) and certain private associations were greatly in favour of this pro- 
cedure and even paid their apprentices during such hours. Other associa- 
tions, however, were less sympathetic towards this theoretical teaching. 

No organised service for vocational guidance existed. However, 
following a recommendation made in the official report of the Commission 
on Youth Unemployment, it was hoped that a scheme of vocational 
guidance would be organised. In the meantime through consultation 
between parents and teachers and more especially principal teachers 
there was what may be termed unofficial vocational guidance. 


REPORT FROM ISRAEL 


Mr. Kanany (Jsrael) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country, expressed the regrets of the Ministry of Education 
at not being able to send a specialist delegation, and apologised in advance 
for probably being unable to answer all questions of a purely technical 
character. 

He replied to the question asked by Mr. D’Rozario (India) concerning 
the recruitment of teachers by recalling the problems with which his govern- 
ment was faced on account of the very large number of immigrants, 
problems which had their repercussions in the educational field and which 
were responsible for the shortage of school buildings and lack of qualified 
teachers. He described the measures by which his government was trying 
to bridge the gap in the number of teachers by accelerating the professional 
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training of candidates and by appealing for the services of teachers belong- 
ing to Jewish communities, particularly those of Eastern Europe, who 
had left their country, either provisionally or definitively, to live in the 
State of Israel. Such teachers had the advantage of knowing Hebrew 
already and were capable of filling posts as primary school teachers after 
intensive training lasting nine months which was being organised especially 
for them. 


Mr. ApranamM (France) informed the delegate of Israel how very 
interesting and suggestive he had found his summary, which had so clearly 
revealed the present preoccupations of the Israeli government. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the presentation of national reports 
would continue on the following afternoon, beginning with those of Italy, 
Japan, and Liberia. 


Miss Bopsitr (United States) stated that the Director of the United 
States Office of Education and leader of the United States delegation, 
Dr. Earl McGrath, was expected to arrive on the following day (Thursday). 
She then invited all present to be the guests of the United States delegation 
at the home of the American Consul General, on Friday at 7 p.m. 


(The meeting rose at 6.10 p.m.) 





SEVENTH MEETING 
Thursday, 10th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLAPP 


Access OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 
GENERAL Discussion (CONT.) 


The CuarrMan recalled that the following points had been discussed 
at the previous meetings : (a) there should be laws providing the possibility 
for women to have access to all means of education ; (b) women should 
take all these possibilities into consideration ; (c) finally, public opinion 
must be favourable to equality of facilities granted to both sexes. To these 
three points had been added the necessity of establishing practical insti- 
tutions for both boys and girls, institutions offering not only instruction, 
but also means of transport, food and clothing. In order that parents 
might be inclined to send their daughters to school they could, with 
profit, assist in the planning of the work and be invited to take part in 
carrying it out. 

The discussion was open on points 3 to 6 of the detailed agenda 
concerning measures relative to the different degrees of teaching and also 
on the following points dealing with measures concerning literacy cam- 
paigns and adult education, teacher training, and the means available on 
the national and international levels for facilitating the access of women 
to education. 


Miss Gwiiiiam (United Kingdom) wished to recount several experi- 
ments which had been carried out in non-autonomous countries, the nature 
of which might throw some light on the problems under discussion. She 
emphasised that the United Kingdom government and the leading men 
of these territories shared a common aim : to prepare them for autonomy. 
Policy making was increasingly in the hands of Ministers who are people 
of the territories, backed by United Kingdom experts. A few women were 
to be found in high administrative posts and it was hoped that their 
number would increase. Insofar as general policy was concerned, the 
statement of the Indian delegates had brilliantly illuminated the essential 
points. It was very true that it was for the population of a country to 
decide itself upon the type of education it desired. In view of the impor- 
tance of foreign travel in the training of future officials of non-autonomous 
countries, the United Kingdom government provided grants to enable 
students from these areas to study in England and in Europe. Last 
year, 25 women from Eastern Asia followed a three months’ course in 
Great Britain on the role of women in society. 
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The United Kingdom delegate also wished to outline certain difficulties. 
The first related to the shortage of primary school buildings, a shortage 
which could only be remedied by the economic development of the country. 
In this respect, if the authorities genuinely desired to facilitate the access 
of women to education, they would not hesitate, if necessary, to sacrifice 
the building of new boys’ schools in favour of those for girls. The shortage 
of secondary schools necessitated a very meticulous selection of pupils 
leaving primary schools. How should this selection be made in the case of 
girls? Also, how should they be guided—towards academic education, 
or towards vocational education? Or, alternatively, should attempts at 
specialisation take second place to preparing them solely for their réle as 
wife and mother? The shortage of teaching personnel also raised problems. 
Should the employment of married women be encouraged, and to what 
extent? Should they be given full-time or only part-time positions ? The 
question of accommodation for single women was not always easy to 
solve either, even in boarding schools. In Tanganyika, boarding schools 
provided houses which married women could occupy with their husbands. 

It was necessary also to study conditions for girls in secondary school 
courses, for on these depended their increasing number, the first factor in 
the formation of an intellectual feminine élite. As for the success of this 
education there had been the convincing experience in Uganda of a group 
of young women taking the courses at the African University College 
and passing their final examinations brillantly. But as the pupils must 
often undertake long journeys with sometimes precarious means of trans- 
port in order to go to school, many parents were reluctant to send their 
daughters. In one territory, they had tried to solve the problem by pooling 
the means of the missionary and government schools and organising 
escorted trips. By this fact alone, the number of girls had quadrupled in 
the secondary schools. 


Miss SourGEN (France) stated that it was also the policy of her 
government to prepare the territories confided to it for autonomy. At 
what stage should the education of girls begin was a question often asked. 
Experiments carried out up to the present favoured pre-school education 
for girls. The fact that their education was begun at the youngest stage 
possible presented the following advantages: (a) the possibility of com- 
batting the innate clumsiness of the local inhabitant in manual activities ; 
the possibility also of struggling against the almost unhealthy affectivity, 
the blind submission, the difliculty of the native to see himself as an indivi- 
dual, and the lack of social life which was due to this attitude ; (b) the fact 
that gir!s leave school very early for a miserable life makes it impossible 
to offer them a complete cycle of primary studies unless they begin them 
very young. On the other hand, nursery school centres could, and should, 
become information centres for the mothers themselves. There they 
would learn, for example, to care for and to educate children. 

In the field of teacher training for women she listed the travel scholar- 
ships offered by her government, the sections for native pupils which existed 
in several of the French normal schools, the exchange of pupils between the 
normal schools in France and in her overseas territories, accelerated 
training courses at Saint-Cloud for French men and women teachers 
desirous of teaching in the overseas schools, study trips organised for the 
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students of the normal schools in the non-selfgoverning territories, etc. 
In addition, normal schools resembling the French normal schools in all 
respects had been established in the most advanced countries, and the 
normal schools in French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa had 
been specially adapted. Difficulties of housing existed also for the teaching 
personnel and created extremely difficult conditions for women teachers. 


Mrs. Faumy (Egypt) said that the number of girls in the elementary 
schools in her country was equal to the number of boys owing to the fact 
that education was compulsory from six to twelve years of age, that 
schools existed in the majority of villages and that families made no 
difficulties about sending their daughters to these schools. The situation 
was very different as far as secondary education was concerned and the 
number of girls attending secondary courses was much lower than that of 
boys. This difference was explained by the fact that there were very few 
secondary schools for girls in the provinces and villages. This was also 
true for the boys but the latter could go to schools away from their village 
but this was not possible for girls. To the number of measures that ought 
to be taken to facilitate the access of girls to secondary education, the 
following should be mentioned: (a) the opening of boarding schools 
pending the establishment of better means of communications between 
the villages and the large centres ; (b) the industrialisation of the rural 
areas where the standard of living was very low; the rural population 
must be persuaded of the importance of secondary education and of its 
value for girls who, if they attended regularly, would find suitable employ- 
ment much more easily; this solution had been applied in European 
countries and the countries of the Middle East were following their example ; 
(c) the raising of the age of compulsory education to fourteen years in the 
countries of the Middle East where it was at present fixed at twelve years. 
Girls would then be obliged to follow secondary education at least up to 
fourteen years. It must also be mentioned that in rural areas men rather 
than women teachers were in charge of education because the conditions 
were not very easy for women. Women’s access to education would be 
favoured if women could be placed at the head of these classes. They 
would have more influence over the families to whom they could give 
useful practical advice for raising their standard of living and of accepting 
the idea of sending their daughters to school. 


Mrs. BALMACEDA DE JOSEFE (Mexico) summarised the most profitable 
means of stimulating and facilitating the access of women to education 
in Mexico. Among out-of-school activities, the following should be men- 
tioned: (a) the campaign against illiteracy; (b) the cultural missions 
where teams of specialists went to rural areas to show the popalation better 
ways of living and to stimulate interest in education ; (b) the social services 
including school canteens and school medical services; the planning of 
large urban projects including the construction of educational centres. 
In Mexico City, the construction of two buildings, called multi-family 
buildings, was contemplated. They would be organised in colonies and 
would comprise a nursery school as well as a primary and a secondary 
school. ‘The number of nursery schools where small girls would 
outnumber small boys should be increased. Such schools were much 





appreciated by the mothers. The school reform also provided for the 
creation of different types of intermediate schools susceptible of replying 
to all the aspirations of girls who would not continue their education 
to university level. Finally, it was necessary to stimulate the efforts of 
rural localities where the construction of schools was undertaken, not 
by the government, but by the population itself. 


Mr. Caco (/taly) remarked that the problem differed in well-developed 
and under-developed countries. In the countries which had reached 
a certain degree of development, the problem was more particularly a 
financial one. In Italy, equality of girls’ access to education with that 
of boys, was fully realised at all levels. There was now only one school 
reserved exclusively for boys, the higher training college at Pisa. The 
restrictions enforced by the preceding regime and by tradition had been 
abolished. Sometimes the reverse of the usual process had taken place 
and higher faculties, known as Magistero, which were reserved for women 
had been opened to men by the former Minister of Education, Mr. Gentile. 
In countries where women’s access to education had yet to be realised there 
must be a gradual progress. Insofar as compulsory education in general was 
concerned, reference could be made to the recommendation voted at last 
year’s conference. Primary education should combine conditions which 
would permit women to find therein the reply to their economic and family 
needs. Secondary education should begin with vocational schools for girls. 
As the delegate of India had remarked, women should be attracted to 
higher education through the vocational side. These schools ought to 
satisfy the practical needs of the population. 

In agricultural countries, of which Italy was one, where women 
played an important part in the economic life, the number of agricultural 
schools should be increased. It was only when love of learning had become 
a habit that schools for higher education could be opened for women. 
There was another problem: when such schools were opened should the 
classes be mixed or one-sex ? Of course, the question of finance was also 
important ; the habits and views of the population would likewise have 
to be taken into account. He himself was not, in principle, against coedu- 
cation. However, he wished to draw attention to the necessity for bearing 
in mind the difference in the rate of development between the sexes. 
Coeducation would never be a perfect system. From an educational point 
of view, it would be extremely valuable as it taught mutual respect, but 
much would depend on the teacher. Above all, it was necessary to avoid 
the mistake of introducing coeducation at the age of puberty, whea 
children had until then been brought up separately. When coeducation 
was established, curricula should always make allowance for the psycho- 
physiological differences between the pupils. A part should always be 
reserved for items concerning the specific character of women. Such curri- 
cula must respect, insofar as women was concerned, the woman, the 
mother and, if possible, the teacher. 


H. R. H. Princess Ping Peang YuKANTHOR (Cambodia) thanked the 
Conference for the honour conferred in naming her a_ vice-chairman. 
In Cambodia girls had access to all educational establishments, even 
to the pagodas. If the number of girls who profit by these advantages 





was small, it was because neither the parents nor the girls realised the 
interest that education represented for them. It was not a question 
of prejudice in the real sense of the word for, in general, the education 
of women was favoured. The Fundamental Education Law guaranteed 
equality of both sexes at all levels of the educational ladder. In the training 
colleges the number of women candidates exceeded that of male candidates. 
Scholarships were granted as generously to girls as to boys. In pre-school 
and primary education the curricula were the same for girls as for boys, 
but needlework lessons were given in addition. The same applied to 
secondary education where the girls were given courses in child care and 
hygiene. A boarding school was recently opened providing secondary 
schooling for girls. In vocational education a women’s section for weaving 
had been opened at the school of arts and crafts. Scholarships for higher 
studies had been granted to several girls to continue their studies in France. 


The CHarrMAN suggested that the afternoon session be devoted 
to the presentation of the national reports. On Friday morning the general 
discussion of item II on the agenda, the teaching of natural science in 
secondary schools, could take place. The general discussion would begin 
by an introductory statement by Mr. Anderson, as rapporteur. On Satur- 
day morning the general discussion on the access of women to education 
would be resumed. It was desirable that this discussion finish on Saturday 
so that the Conference could be in possession of the draft recommendation, 
on which it would be called upon to vote, by Monday. This draft recom- 
mendation would be drawn up by the drafting committee, taking into 
account the opinions expressed during the general discussion. She asked 
the Conference to elect the members of this Committee and suggested 
the following members: Miss Sourgen, rapporteur, Mr. Shaw (Canada), 
Mr. Calé (Italy), Mrs. Balmaceda de Josefe (Mexico), Mr. Sultan Mohi- 
yuddin (Pakistan), Miss Da Costa (Portugal) and Miss Gwilliam (United 
Kingdom). 


(This suggestion was accepted.) 
(The meeting rose at I p.m.) 





EIGHTH MEETING 


Thursday, 10th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret Clapp 


The CHAIRMAN opened the meeting and gave the floor to the delegate 
of Liberia for the presentation of her report. 


REPORT FROM LIBERIA 


Mrs. MiL_s ScarBrouGu (Liberia) commented on the report on educa- 
tional developments in her country and replied to questions from Messrs. 
D’Rozario (India), O’Muirtue (Ireland), ANDERSON (Uniled Kingdom) 
and ApranamM (France). 

The most striking educational developments were : the construction 
of new schools, the increase in the number of teachers and the improvement 
of their training, and the establishment of numerous scholarships in the 
country itself and abroad. The State had concluded contracts with such 
scholarship-holders in order to ensure that they would return to their 
native country on completion of their training. 

In order to raise the level of educational training an examination 
was held each year. Unqualified teachers with many years service were 
retired ; others were also gradually replaced by better qualified teaching 
staff. 

As the number of the official schools was still insufficient, the govern- 
ment granted subsidies to missionary and private schools, in recognition 
of the services they rendered the community. 

Insofar as adult education was concerned, a pilot centre for fundamental 
education had recently been established at Dimeh. The progress which 
had been made in this region was astonishing. 

The large number of autochthonous languages created difficulties 
with regard to education. Students were taught in their own language 
and at the same time received lessons in elementary English. 


y 


REPORT FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Miss Noite (Netherlands) commented on the report on educational 
developments in her country and replied to questions from Messrs 
ABRAHAM (France) and L6rrLer (German Federal Republic). 

The coordination of teaching and guidance towards any one particular 
branch would be made possible by the fact that the system proposed for the 
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classes following primary school, envisaged an almost identical programme 
at least in the first two classes. In this way, children would have every 
facility for changing their type of school if they appeared to have made a 
bad choice initially. In the 3rd and 4th classes, they would no longer have 
this opportunity, the differences between the various types of education 
being by then too marked. This type of system had not yet been tried out 
but was the result of very careful study. 

With regard to the extent to which continued education was com- 
pulsory, this depended on the age of the child. When they had completed 
six years of primary schooling, there remained a further two years to 
complete their compulsory schooling. They could then choose between 
different types of school. 


REPORT FROM THE UNITED KinGpomM (ENGLAND AND WALEs) 


Mr. Prircnarp (United Kingdom) presented the report on educational 
developments in his country, and replied to questions from Messrs. 
D’Rozario (India) Sultan Montyuppin (Pakistan), Kuo Yu-Suou 
(China), LérrLter (German Federal Republic), Lozano Inuestre (Spain), 
GRANDJEAN (Switzerland), and Mrs. BALMACEDA DE Josere (Mexico). 

The General School Certificate had replaced the former School Certi- 
ficate (usually taken at the age of 16) and the Higher School Certificate 
(for which pupils generally sat two years later). This new Certificate 
contained three different grades: the lower corresponded roughly to the 
former School Certificate ; the next grade required two further years’ study ; 
and the highest grade, known as the “ scholarship ’’ grade, corresponded 
to the competitive examinations for scholarships to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Whilst the former examinations tended above all 
to ascertain the amount of knowledge acquired during attendance at 
secondary school and dealt with specific groups of subjects, the present 
examinations dealt with separate subjects, the choice of which might be 
determined in all three grades by the requirements of the universities 
and professions for which the candidate was applying. A close liaison 
between the universities, which were independent of the Ministry of 
Education, the examining boards and the schools, had resulted. 

Admission to universities was not easy and could not generally be 
obtained by a candidate who had not proceeded farther than the lower 
grade of the General School Certificate. 

Emergency teacher training courses had been taken by 35,000 people 
who had all practised another profession. The age limit for admittance 
to these courses was about 45; in general the candidates were between 
26 and 45 years. No strict requirements as to their previous education 
were demanded and there was no set examination to be passed, but each 
candidate was questioned rather thoroughly by a commission composed of 
representatives of the Ministry, the local authorities, professors, inspectors, 
etc., who tried to judge their capacities as exactly as possible. The number 
of candidates who failed to gain admission to these emergency courses 
exceeded fifty per cent. 

After five years’ experience, the authorities had every hope that the 
teaching given in the secondary modern schools would yield the anticipated 
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results. It was possible for the pupils of these schools to pass on to the 
grammar schools and from there to the training colleges, for example. 
But this was not yet very frequent. 

The salaries of the teaching personnel had recently been increased. 
It was difficult to assess an exact equivalent to the salaries of civil servants. 
Also, it was hardly possible to assign such and such a rank to the teaching 
personne! in the social ladder. But it might be affirmed that the teaching 
profession in general was treated with great consideration. 

Vocational guidance was making progress and the ties between 
secondary and vocational education were becoming stronger. The number 
of pupils in the vocational schools was still increasing The Juvenile 
Employment Service kept the schools informed of the professions open to 
young people. Parents were consulted more and more often. In brief, 
vocational guidance, which was not based on tests as much as in the 
United States, for example, was developed and encouraged by the 
authorities. 


ReEpPorT FROM EGypt 


Mrs. Faumy (Egypt) commented on the report on educational develop- 
ments in her country and replied to questions from Messrs. Caxé6 ( Italy), 
D’Rozario (India) and Apranam (France). 

The new law which put teachers in official schools on the same footing 
as those in private schools laid down certain preliminary conditions 
whereby, in order to become State employees, teachers in private schools 


must have taught successfully for a minimum period of three years and 
must possess professional or academic qualifications. 

The campaign for the education of the masses provided only for the 
education of girls between twelve and fifteen years. This was due to the 
continued shortage of women teachers and also to the fact that girls 
married extremely young and were completely occupied by their household 
tasks. Nevertheless various private feminist organisations dealt with 
the education of women and, to this end, had founded some fifteen centres 
in different parts of the country. 

Education was free for all types of learning apart from the university. 

Kindergartens used to accept children from four and a half to seven 
or even eight years. The new law provides for the attendance of children 
of six years at primary schools although this does not mean that nothing 
will be done for children below that age. These children will attend nursery 
schools where they will no longer be required to learn to read and write, 
as in the past. 

It was difficult to specify the age at which the division of secondary 
education into its various sections should take place. In actual fact 
children of all ages were admitted to secondary schools. At the time of 
selection for the academic section, preference was given to pupils not over 
the age of thirteen years. 

Egypt was particularly interested in the problem of industrialisation, 
but this did not lead her to neglect agriculture. However it must be remem- 
bered that the area of irrigated land was small in comparison to the size 
of the population and, furthermore that the peasant worked only four 
months in the year. It was for this reason that it was imperative to develop 
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industrial activities not only in the towns but also in agricultural regions. 

Recent Ministers of Education had made great efforts towards the 
decentralisation of education and the vesting of greater responsibility in the 
authorities of newly established school zones. 


The CuHarrnMAn adjourned the meeting, pointing out that the introduc- 
tory report prepared by the rapporteur in connection with item IT of the 
agenda, the teaching of natural science in secondary schools, had been 
distributed. This report would be presented by Mr. Anderson on Friday 
morning at 10 a.m. and the general discussion would be opened. The 
drafting committee dealing with the access of women to education would 
also meet at 10 a.m., in room 65. 


(The meeting rose at 7 p.m.) 





NINTH MEETING 
Friday, 11th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: ‘Miss Margaret CLapp 


TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The CHarrMan opened the meeting which she announced would be 
devoted to a general discussion of item II of the agenda. 


Mr. ANDERSON (United Kingdom), rapporteur, commented on the 
report on the teaching of natural science in secondary schools which had 
been distributed. 


The CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Anderson for his valuable statement. 


Mr. Suaw (Canada) fully supported the principle outlined by the 
rapporteur, according to which the teaching of natural science should seek 
to train not only scholars but good citizens. He emphasised the importance 
of awakening in the minds of pupils and of the general public a feeling of 
sympathy for natural science. The public often tended to consider this 
as being a purely laboratory activity, which had no connection with 
everyday life. It was, on the contrary, necessary to show that the study 
of natural science was closely linked to everyday life. In this respect, the 
radio, which could make little contribution to the direct teaching of natural 
science, could be of great service. An interesting experiment of this type 
had been made in Canada, where a series of broadcasts on agricultural 
science had greatly assisted in arousing public sympathy for this subject 
and awakening an interest in rural matters. These broadcasts had also 
brought school and family life into closer relationship. 


Mr. BricgcGrorp CummincGs (Liberia) stressed the fact that in his 
country the aim of natural science teaching as well as that of other branches 
of the curriculum, was not only to give youth a scientific grounding, but 
to develop a love of his native country and liberty. Former methods of 
education had been abandoned in favour of methods which had an active 
relation to life. Priority had been given to teachers of natural science. 
With the assistance of experts sent by Unesco, it had been possible to set 
up a science committee at the University of Liberia. As a result of the 
recommendations made by this committee, the teaching of natural science, 
at both primary and secondary levels, had received new guidance. The 
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establishment of laboratories had been made possible by the assistance 
of Unesco. 


Miss Bossirr (United States) discussed the various sections of the 
report on the teaching of natural science in secondary schools. She referred 
to Unesco-I.B.E. Publication No. 125, ‘ International Conferences on 
Public Education, Collected Recommendations 1934-1950", p. 56, in 
which Recommendation No. 20 stated that instruction in health education 
should be complementary to the natural sciences. Some school districts 
had changed the name of their biology course to life science because of 
the health instruction included. She combined * Aims " and “ Syllabuses " 
under the title, ““ Curriculum". She inquired whether educators should 
recast the science education offerings in terms of what is going on today. 
There was a need for differentiation in science offerings to meet the needs 
of pupils who are preparing to be scientists and the greater number of 
pupils who do not go beyond the secondary school. Concerning methods, 
she called attention to both radio and television as aids in instruction 
which should be more fully utilized. She described an important modern 
method of instruction called the problem-solving approach or the pupil- 
centered approach or pupil-teacher planning, in which the scientific 
method is lived instead of only being talked about. She said that the 
attempt in science education today to arrest the decreasing attention to 
laboratory activities is motivated by the philosophy that pupils should 
study biology or life science in a living laboratory environment which is 
rich in opportunities for many science experiences. To assist in providing 
necessary living materials for biological science and miscellaneous items 
for the construction of projects to be used as teaching aids, some school 
districts make available to teachers a small budget for the direct purchase 
of materials as they were needed for laboratory activities. Other ideas for 
improving the instructional programme were developed in workshops of 
teachers who exchanged ideas, discussed mutual problems, and prepared 
written suggestions for teacher reference. In conclusion she mentioned 
nine trends in science education which were excellent topics for discussion : 
(1) Diversity of curriculum to meet pupil needs. The variety of offerings 
had resulted in the growth of counseling and guidance services. (2) Multiple 
adoption and unrestricted selection of textbooks. (3) Challenges to superior 
pupils. This trend involved discovery, counseling and guidance, and often 
related to extra-curricular activities. (4) Growth of instruction in health 
as part of the biological science or life science courses. (5) A new concept 
of evaluation which meant more than checking-up of facts which pupils 
have learned ; self-evaluation, both pupil and teacher, was developing. 
(6) More attention to facilities for science instruction. Two studies were 
referred to here: the experiment in Los Angeles, California, in which 
science teachers met over a three year period to prepare blueprints of 
science classroom plans; and the national study on facilities which was 
expected to be published in 1953. (7) Increase in the workshop plan for 
in-service training of teachers. (8) Redefinition of the goals of science 
instruction which involved the development of a proper background of 
science knowledges, skills, and attitudes, and the differentiation of 
emphases between courses in general education and college preparatory 
courses. (9) The desire to reduce the barriers between science and social 
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science. There was increasing awareness of the need for more recognition 
of the social impact of science. 


Miss JopoGNe (Belgium) said that her country belonged to a group of 
countries which included all the sciences under the term natural science. 
Natural science should have its place in all secondary schools of general 
culture and should be included in the curricula for each year. It was no 
longer admissible that it should be considered as a minor branch of educa- 
tion. On the classical side of education in Belgium, the teaching of natural 
science was interrupted for two years owing to the overburdening of 
curricula. In order to maintain the interest of students in biological 
questions, competent teachers were asked to give three lectures on biolo- 
gical subjects to these classes during each year. Natural science had 
above all a formative aim. Whilst the process followed in mathematical 
teaching was one of deduction, in the field of natural science the first 
process was one of induction. Then by deductive means, one sought 
those truths whose value would be proved by experience. The alternation 
of experience and theory, of induction and deduction was characteristic 
of scientific methods. Children were taught, by logical reasoning,to acquire 
a sense of precision and the idea of relativity. Nowadays, it was not 
possible to possess real culture without scientific training. Having given 
a detailed explanation of the syllabus for the teaching of science in the 
various ciasses of secondary schools, as she saw it, she stressed the impor- 
tance of including biology in the curricula of all such classes. In the 
lower grades, the aim should be to teach the pupils a method of work. In 
the higher grades, biology should be given all the cultural and social 
importance due to it. Insofar as teaching methods were concerned, the 
child’s mind should not be filled with abstract knowledge or terms, but 
should be trained in methods of investigation and a discipline of work. It 
should be taught the scientific attitude vis-a-vis reality and its keen 
curiosity should be aroused in the field of nature. One does not learn 
science, but rather develops knowledge through its practice. 

She then outlined the problem of buildings and their lay-out, as also 
of teaching material. She was particularly interested in the training of 
teaching staff, and indicated the means used in Belgium in this respect. 


Mr. D’Rozario (/ndia) remarked that education in scientific subjects 
had been a prominent feature of ancient India, but had been relegated to the 
background for various reasons. A revival began in the early 19th century, 
but the progress was slow. In the beginning of the 20th century, there 
were about 5,500 schools teaching elementary science. Hereafter the 
progress was more rapid, and in 1946-1947 the number of schools increased 
to over 17,000. Natural science, by which he meant biology, botany, 
zoology, physiology and allied subjects, began to become popular only 
about fifteen years ago, when the public realised the importance of subjects 
like medicine, agriculture, bacteriology, etc. Before this time the natural 
science subjects were considered inferior to the physical sciences, and the 
subject of science included largely physics and chemistry. The general 
public realised more and more the importance of science in everyday life. 
With regard to the aim of natural science, it should make the child appre- 
ciate the process of living and thus understand his environment. It should 
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help the child to understand the contribution of scientific culture. Unfor- 
tunately, India suffered from a shortage of equipment and_ teaching 
staff. The study of natural science was of particular importance in an 
agricultural country, and he personally felt that it should occupy a definite 
place in the curriculum, and be placed on an equal footing to the physical 
sciences. In this connection, Unesco appeared to have the proper organi- 
sation to give the necessary directive. Also at the present time, it was 
impossible to overlook any aspect in the scientific field. In reading the 
results of the inquiry carried out by the International Bureau of Education, 
he was astonished to learn that the teaching of natural science was far from 
occupying the place it should have in the programmes. The possibility 
of changing the curriculum to some extent seemed desirable. If it were 
true that all educational work should unite idealism and realism, the real- 
istic aspect of the question should be emphasised each time it was desired 
to introduce something new. 


Mr. ABRAHAM (France) spoke of the role played by his colleague, 
Mr. Schlegel, in the movement in favour of natural science which had 
been developed during the last fifteen years in France and in particular 
in the constitution of the Naturalist Society at the Lycée Carnot. The 
latter was a living example of how solidarity between teachers and pupils 
could be created in study, work, research, excursions, all of which gave 
the pupils occasion to try out all techniques. He stressed the influence 
exercised by the teaching of natural science on the development of active 
methods. He was convinced that culture could be centered around natural 
science. It was in this spirit that new sections of secondary teaching had 


been created in France. Finally, recalling the saying of an eminent botanist 
that one could learn everything by observing a forest through all the 
seasons, he concluded with the wish that the Conference would recommend 
the constitution of secondary sections centered on the study of natural 
science and would proclaim the right of all to this study. 


(The meeting rose at 1 p.m.) 





TENTH MEETING 


Friday, 11th July, at 2 p.m. 


Chairman: H.R. H. Princess Ping Peang YuKANTHOR 


The CHarrmMan opened the meeting and announced that discussion 
of the reports on educational developments in 1951-1952 would continue. 


REPORT FROM PAKISTAN 


Mr. Sultan Montyuppin (Pakistan) commented on the report on 
educational developments in his country and replied to questions from 
Messrs. Prircuarp (United Kingdom) and O’Mutrtrue (Ireland). 

No differences existed in secondary education as a whole between 
the so-called academic schools and those which had a slant towards one 
or the other main fields of occupation, viz. the commercial, technical or 
agricultural. They were all considered as forming part of a unified system 
of secondary schools. With a common core of general or cultural subjects, 
certain practical subjects were also included, without the schools having 
a purely vocational character. 

With regard to the method of selection of pupils to the different types 
of schools, students aged 10 to 13 attended the lower grade classes of 
secondary schools, in which they were given a limited choice of subjects. 
In order to evaluate the aptitudes of pupils, the authorities had to rely 
on the judgment of the teachers, the parents, and the preference of the 
pupil himself. 

The diploma obtained by students leaving secondary schools of a 
pre-vocational nature was not intended to shut them off from access to the 
university. 

The estimated capital cost of the Six-year Plan of Development 
was 722 million rupees, and the recurring cost was 400 million rupees. 
During the year under review, the Central Government had given a 
subvention of 87.5 million rupees to the Provinces and States for imple- 
menting the first phase of the Plan. 


REPORT FROM PORTUGAL 


Miss Letre pa Costa (Portugal) presented the report on educational 
developments in her country and replied to questions from Messrs. 
Rossei..6 (1.B.E.) and O’Muirrue (Ireland). 
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The Child Mental Hygiene Centre in Lisbon dealt with problems 
concerning handicapped or maladjusted children. Consultations for all 
children were held twice a week. The Centre's psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists collaborated closely with the social services. When two or three 
consultations were not sufficient for diagnosing the child’s illness he 
remained at the institution for observation from one to four months. The 
cases of children placed in these institutions or families continued to be 
followed up by the Institute. 

The Institute gave specialised courses of a year’s duration to the 
teachers who were destined for special teaching. They also carried out 
scientific research, as the number of cases with which they dealt gave them 
the opportunity of making interesting observations. The Institute published 
a review to which foreign doctors and psychologists also contributed. 

In the rural areas various types of schools had been created to answer 
to the needs of the different regions: agricultural schools in the rural 
areas and technical or vocational schools in the industrial or working 
class areas. 


REPORT FROM THAILAND 


Mr. Svastisarn SastraBuppui (Thailand) presented the report on 
educational developments in his country and replied to questions asked 
by Messrs. Lozano Irueste (Spain), Ba Bwa (Burma), D’Rozario 
(India) and Mrs. Faumy (Egypt). 

The third grade schools were those secondary schools which prepared 
pupils for university entrance. 

There were several different types of vocational schools ; the engineer- 
ing schools were the most popular, then the commercial schools and, in the 
more important cities, the architectural schools. 

The Chachoengsao Centre had been opened under Unesco’s plan 
for technical assistance in the field of fundamental education. It was 
hoped that this experiment would serve as a model for future similar 
centres to be established throughout the country. 

At the present time teachers for rural schools were trained in accor- 
dance with two emergency training courses ; on the one hand, there was a 
two-year course which was reserved for students who had co .npleted the 
third year of secondary education and, on the other hand, a one-year 
course for students who had co npleted the sixth year of secondary educa- 
tion. These courses were attended by a majority of young men and by 
a small number of girls. Moreover, students who had completed the 
sixth year of secondary education could attend either a three-year course 
which prepared them for teaching in post-primary and secondary schools 
in towns, or a five-year course which enabled them to obtain diplomas 
corresponding to university degrees. 


REPORT FROM TURKEY 


Mr. Karamuk (Turkey) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and replied to questions from Miss pe Loneux 
(Belgium), Mrs. SipunruanG (Thailand) and Mr. Lérrter (German 
Federal Republic). 
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Education for illiterate children was compulsory from seven to sixteen 
years of age. Every child was obliged to complete five years of schooling 
between seven and_ sixteen. In the villages, education was also 
compulsory for five years, but in one single class. 

Lower secondary education comprised three years’ study, and the 
higher course took four years. In the villages, vocational courses were given 
by means of mobile units which were equipped with all the necessary 
material. The teachers were placed at their disposal by the Ministry. A 
time table was arranged in such a way that women were able to attend the 
classes without having to neglect their household work. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (/.B.E.) announced that according to custom the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Bureau would be held on Saturday 
morning at nine o'clock. Delegates of States non-members of the Bureau 
who would be interested in this meeting would be welcome to attend 
as observers. 

The CHairMan stated that the next morning’s meeting would open 
as usual at 10 a.m. and would be devoted to the close of the general 


discussion on the access of women to education. 


(The meeting rose at 6.15 p.m.) 





ELEVENTH MEETING 


Saturday, 12th July, at 10 a.m. 
Chairman: Miss Margaret Clapp 
Access OF WoMEN TO EDUCATION 
GENERAL Discussion (CONT.) 
The CHarrMan opened the meeting and said that as twelve speakers 


had already asked to address the meeting she would ask each one to 
be as brief as possible so that the discussion could be finished that day. 


Mrs. SipuNRUANG (Thailand) said that in her country the question 
of the access of women to education had been solved for the women of 
the well-to-do classes. They were entitled to all the rights and had access 
to all studies and all professions. On the other hand, the question was 
a problem in the country regions where pre-school education did not exist. 


Both boys and girls could attend primary school. Secondary schools 
were too few and too dispersed. The transport and lodging problem was 
critical for students. The government offered various advantages to the 
teachers who accepted posts in distant small towns in order to attract 
secondary school teachers. Another problem concerning secondary 
education was that the girls who had taken these courses at a great sacrifice 
to themselves and their families refused to return to their villages. This 
fact accentuated the movement from the country to the city and the lack 
of skilled workers which was being felt. 


Miss pe Loneux (Belgium) expressed the wish that the remarks 
should not be limited only to explaining what had been done in the field 
of women’s education but also to what should be done. She recalled that 
the VIIIth International Conference on Public Education adopted the 
following recommendation concerning the organisation of pre-school 
education: “Collaboration with the family, so necessary throughout 
school life, should be considered essential during the pre-school age. 
Parents’ meetings, visits to the home, ‘participation of parents in the 
activities of the school and all organisations contributing to this collabo- 
ration should be strongly encouraged.’’ Furthermore, one of the con- 
siderations of the recommendation in question stated, ‘* that education for 
the home and family should be so developed as to enable future mothers 
to be initiated in such methods, and that these should be made more 
widely known through their adoption in such institutions of pre-school 
education as may be accessible to families desiring them *’. Kindergartens 
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should be in a position to undertake the education not only of children 
under 6 but also of their mothers. In this connection, reference should be 
made to the initiative of a Brussels’ kindergarten where collaboration 
between mothers and teachers was assured by frequent meetings during 
which various points from a questionnaire, sent to the mothers a week 
before the meeting, were discussed. These meetings covered many matters, 
such as health, recreation, handicrafts and housecraft, religious and aesthe- 
tic training, etc., and enabled common conclusions to be reached, and recom- 
mendations made. 


Mr. Ferro (Portugal) thought that the discussion on the rights of 
women, or rather on the position of women in the modern world, could 
sasily lead to one of two common attitudes, either to the defence of the 
anti-human and absurd principle that men and women were identical, or, 
even worse, to the primary theory that women had nothing else to do 
but to remain at home. 

Between these two attitudes, both equally exaggerated and dogmatic, 
there was a reasonable intermediate position, which was that of the present 
Portuguese government, as shown by its preoccupation with such questions, 
which honestly sought to deflate certain fixed ideas and fetishes, classified 
as liberal ideas. 

It was true that throughout the ages a niggardly attitude had been 
shown towards women and their capabilities, which though mitigated 
with time, had never quite disappeared. It was wrong to attribute this 
misunderstanding entirely to history. History, in this sense, was more 
of an effect than a cause, which had undoubtedly produced a great and 
heavy injustice, arising from the organic difference between men and 
women, inevitable from the fragility, or appearance of fragility, of women 
face to face with men. In correcting this secular injustice, care should 
be taken not to go to the other extreme and particularly not to contribute 
to mutilating and destroying nature’s masterpiece, woman. 

Allusions had been made during the Conference to the need for 
stimulating women’s creative faculties with regard to music, poetry, 
literature, etc., but the essential point had not yet been touched upon. 
There have been, and always will be, outstanding feminine figures in the 
spiritual field, but the chief reason which prevented them from competing 
with men in number was precisely their superior creative genius, for it 
affects life itself. In reality, women were the creators of life, better still, 
they were the centre of creation itself. 

It was true that economic conditions might lead women to undertake 
hard and strenuous vocations, and that they might carry them out well 
since their intelligence could aid them in everything. However, this situ- 
ation should not be considered as normal; on the contrary, everything 
should be done to avoid this state of affairs by giving women all the advan- 
tages and all the freedom of spirit of which they have the right, without 
mixing them up in men’s ugly strife, without expecting them to acco n- 
plish Herculean tasks, and seeking always to preserve the.n by safeguarding 
their dignity as human beings, for the creation and education of children. 
One of the main reasons for the present crisis was that the world of to-day 
tended towards a uniformalisation, thereby very nearly losing its sense 
of life, for life is made up of variety, of contrasts, and of scales of values, 
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in fact it is a rainbow. May women at least be spared this uniformalisation, 
for there are essential differences which are vital for the human species, 
and it is these which divide, without separating, men and women. 

As Professor Piaget had already stated, the problem of women and 
the manner of interpreting their access to education was closely associated 
with the way of life of each people, to the philosophy of each regime, and 
to the ethics of each religion. Thus it would be dangerous to speak of 
prejudices or beliefs which might become, in this or that country, obstacles 
to women’s access to education, as this might lead involuntarily to falling 
into political controversies. 

These opinions were not those of a simple reactionary, nor of the 
representative of a country where women were still of no account. Women 
in Portugal, and precisely since the present regime, had the right to vote 
and were eligible for parliament, where their voice was often heard. 
There were no restrictions or limits to their access to education, in whatever 
profession they chose. While endeavouring to give satisfaction to women’s 
demands, it was not always possible to approve of the tone in which these 
demands were made, as they contained revolutionary ferment under the 
pretext of drawing women into various movements. For instance, it was 
disrespectful to women to draw them into manifestations or disorders 
absolutely outside their proper character, nature and physical structure. 
It was also wrongful to seek to continue to establish class struggle between 
men and women. 

This Conference should, therefore, seek in the first place to guide 
women in their choice of profession, particularly towards those in which 
women could be more efficient than men, and then to undertake good 
propaganda, influencing governments, so that women might be given 
priority for certain positions. In this respect, there was much injustice to 
repair, men having usurped certain positions which ought as a natural 
right to belong to women. This was not to say that other careers should not 
be open to them, for there were women who, exceptionally, were capable 
of exercising equally competently as men functions usually regarded as 
being strictly masculine. Thus there should be no obstacle and no restric- 
tion, but simply vocational guidance without, however, going to extremes 
such as appointing, for example, a woman as military attaché to a legation. 
This was not the way to teach women to defend peace nor to destroy the 
endemic spirit for war in men. 

it was love and respect for women which had dictated all these consi- 
derations. If women were the equal of men, if they were sometimes superior 
in matters of intelligence, heart and courage, it would be an outrage 
against God—or against nature for those who did not believe in God_—if, un- 
der pretext of devoting themselves entirely to tasks which were altogether 
inferior to their fundamental condition of creators of life and of the sublime 
mothers of men, they prepared themselves for a future more or less equi- 
valent to renunciation of that which was most beautiful in women, renun- 
ciation in fact of the very nature of women. 


Mr. Sarvemini (/laly) remarked that in his country the number 
of girls had greatly increased in the secondary schools, This raised a delicate 
problem, for not all the girls would find occupations corresponding to 
their studies. Besides, an inquiry carried out recently in the universities 
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had revealed that many women students were there not through necessity 
or calling but solely to escape from the family circle. The conclusions to 
be drawn from these facts were that the afflux of girls to advanced second- 
ary education must not be encouraged indiscriminately, that it was a 
question of orientating them towards activities which corresponded to 
their real vocation, complementary to that of men, and that secondary 
education should be open only to girls who were really capable. One must 
try to see that women fulfil the functions peculiar to them in order not 
to deprive society of one of its fundamental and precious elements. 


Mrs. pE Ramirez (Venezuela) said that in her country vocational 
education was open to women in all professions belonging to them. A 
vocational guidance service was being founded. She wondered whether 
it was useful to force women to choose a certain profession as women’s 
professional activity sometimes created a disequilibrium. This meant 
that education must prepare women to choose activities in accordance with 
their nature; education must be such as to permit everyone to become 
himself, or herself. In Venezuela, the women teachers had the same 
rights as the men and could teach either in boys’ or girls’ primary schools. 
Secondary teaching also attracted many women. All the girls’ schools 
were headed by women. The mixed schools had a male director and one 
or several female assistants. 


Mrs. Mitts ScarsprouGu (Liberia) stressed the fact that since the 
founding of her country, one hundred and four years ago, women had 
always participated and contributed to its independence. They were 


entitled to numerous social and political rights as well as in the field of 
education. All the schools in Liberia were coeducational, from kinder- 
garten to university. Besides, women occupied very important positions 
such as dean of the university, director of the normal school, head of 
various administrative services. Women also were granted the right 
to positions in the legislature and parliament in 1946. Scholarships were 
granted without distinction of sex and a large number of women were sent 
abroad to continue studies which would enable them, upon their return, to 
contribute to progress in Liberia, a progress which the President of the 
Republic had fought for with so much success. 


Mr. Royo Vittanova (Spain) pointed out that the opportunities 
offered to women, insofar as access to different levels of education was 
concerned, were the same, from a legal point of view, as those offered to 
men. There were only a few exceptions, with regard to certain vocations, 
such as captaincies in the Merchant Navy. A perfect analogy in vocational 
training for both sexes would appear to be a somewhat utopian idea. 
Women, in the majority of cases, had their own function to fulfil—a 
natural vocation for which they had a specific calling—maternity and the 
education of their children. No other function could ensure the maximum 
development of their personality, and the extent of their influence on 
society. Present-day society often obliged women to deviate from their role 
in family life by driving them to compete professionally on the same level 
as men. It would certainly be unjust to refuse women free access to 
all levels of education and professional training, but it must not be for- 





gotten that, on the strictly professional level, where purely utilitarian 
considerations mattered, women often ran the risk of being placed in a 
somewhat inferior position. Insofar as the problem of woman’s education 
was concerned, the legal and practical principles of the Spanish educational 
system could be summed up as follows : (1) men and women had the same 
rights and the same duties so far as the full development of their individual 
and social personality was concerned, although this did not necessarily 
imply an absolute similarity in their training ; (2) woman were destined, 
by nature, to maternity, family life, and the education of their children; 
it was their right that they should receive the greatest possible preparation 
to enable them to fulfil this task ; (3) it was utterly wrong to believe that 
an education reduced to rudimentary instruction and strictly practical 
knowledge was sufficient for women in their role as educator of their 
children ; (4) modern society obliged women to confront life in the greatest 
variety of professions ; to meet this exigency, they had access to all voca- 
tional training centres which were not incompatible with their physical 
nature ; (5) however, gitls should, in addition, be able to have the benefit 
of a special system of education and vocational training which would enable 
them to undertake activities more in accordance with their calling. 


Miss THAN Tuan (Burma) said that the equality of both sexes was 
almost general in her country. Tradition, however, influenced girls to 
remain at home. Girls attended the same schools as boys. The authorities 
had taken into account the fact that the school programmes must cover 
the needs of girls to attract them to schools. It was thus that the domestic 
science course had been instituted. A State school for girls had been inau- 


gurated in 1950-1951 and it was hoped that others would be opened 
shortly. All types of education were open to girls and last year five of the 
graduates in agriculture were women. Most of them were attracted by the 
teaching profession. Women had recently been nominated directors of 
coeducational schools. The only profession still closed to them was that 
of civil administration. 


Mr. Gomez (Colombia) remarked that his country granted equality 
to women as far as the right to education was concerned and tried to 
preserve the moral values belonging to women. The educational establish- 
ments for girls were being developed and many of them went on to higher 
courses where they often obtained brilliant results. The access of women 
to the different professions and to the higher posts marked an important 
step in the economic development of the country. But in all this progress, 
the government remained faithful to the Colombian religious and moral 
beliefs and traditions. 


Mr. AprauamM (France) was grateful to the delegate from Portugal 
for having paid such fine tribute to women and realized that his views 
corresponded to sentiments shared by many men at the Conference and 
elsewhere. But one should not for this reason close one’s eyes to reality. 
Certainly, feminity must be preserved, no one contended this fact, and the 
initial role of women as mothers must be taken into account. It was not 
by chance that the drafting of the report on the access of women to 
education was confided to a woman who was inspector general of nursery 
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schools and who was familiar with all the problems imposed by maternity. 
If nothing was to be done to turn women aside from being themselves, 
everything must be done so that they could develop their possibilities 
fully. The number of exceptional women would be less restricted if there 
were more educated and cultured women. The nostalgia of the past 
presents many aspects which are cruel for women today and which are 
sometimes blind to masculine egoism. Society had a particular duty to 
bring fundamental education within the reach of millions of women. By 
giving them instruction in child care and hygiene, they would be enabled 
to fulfil their basic réle satisfactorily. A society which obliged women 
to work should enable them to do so under the same conditions as men. 
He hoped that everyone would agree to a policy tending towards an 
equality which, whilst respecting the differences, would enable each 
individual to live and develop his personality fully, and that the Conference 
would give sympathetic consideration to the draft recommendation which 
would be submitted to it by the drafting committee. 


Mr. Ferro (Portugal) wished to make it quite clear that he did not 
deny women the right to attain the same level as men on the educational 
plane. On the contrary, he had stressed that be considered them equal 
to men in intelligence and often superior to them in matters touching 
the heart and sensibility. What he objected to was the revolutionary 
and demagogic tone in which the just demands for the right of women’s 
access to all the professions was sometimes presented ; the tendency in 
this respect to confound equality with identity, and to forget the pri- 
mordial réle of mothers in family life. In defending, at the same time, 
certain rights in regard to which women justly aspired to be the equals 
of men, he believed that, far from being egoistic towards the future and 
destiny of women, he only desired the enrichment of their personality and 
the development of their réle in social life. He wished to reiterate that, 
when he spoke of exceptional women, he had not limited the number of such 
exceptions. While being in agreement, in principle, with what was termed 
the civic training of women, he persisted in believing that efforts should be 
made to protect them, as far as was possible, from the brutalities of political 
strife. But, like Mr. Abraham, he hoped that the Conference could reach 
agreement on the root of the problem, so that the whole world would be 
able to support the recommendation which it would be called upon to 
formulate. 


Mr. Karamuk (Turkey) stated that the type of mentality which 
admitted of discrimination between the sexes was now considered, in 
Turkey, as a thing of the past. The equality of men and women in the 
different fields had been assured by the constitution and by civil law. 
Thus, men and women enjoyed equal rights as citizens ; any man or woman 
having attained the age of 22 years, could take part in the election of 
deputies ; any man or woman over 30 years of age, could be elected to 
parliament; every man and woman had the right of inheritance and 
monogamy was obligatory. Each person had to prove himself free of all 
conjugal ties in order to contract marriage, and the consent of both parties 
was the “sine qua non” condition thereof. Experiences in Turkey 
had shown that women could obtain the right to education more rapidly 





and more easily when their civic and political rights were based on gua- 
ranteed and sound legal principles. Tradition, habits, social and religious 
customs, which might have constituted an obstacle to women’s right to 
education, had been removed, thanks to educational progress. At the 
present time, both sexes studied side by side, with the same rights, at all 
levels of education, with the exception, however, of certain schools, 
such as the Officers’ Training School. The division of work was based 
solely on the personal desires and capacities of each individual, and even 
if a women chose to remain a housewife and mother, she would have the 
opportunity to benefit from the technical instruction offered to represen- 
tatives of her sex. 


The CHarrMAN wished, if the Conference agreed, to hear the observers 
of the United Nations and the International Labour Office. No one 
was better placed than they to look upon some of the aspects of the 
problem under discussion on the international level. 


Mrs. TENNISON Woops (United Nations) was happy to convey the gree- 
tings of the Secretary General of the United Nations to the Conference. 
The subject of the access of women to education was closely related to the 
activities of the United Nations, notably those of the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Commission on the Status of Women. She drew 
attention to two draft covenants prepared by the Commission on Human 
Rights, one on civil and political rights, the other on economic, social and 
cultural rights. Two of the articles in the latter covenant, 13 and 14, 
referred to the right to education and in particular to free schooling which 
must gradually be spread throughout all grades. The work of this Confer- 
ence should give an added impetus to the work of the Commission on 
the Status of Women. A report on the recommendation of the Conference 
would be submitted to the Commission at its next session. It would 
doubtless take any action it deemed appropriate in furtherance of the 
Conference recommendation. She then referred to the collaboration 
between the Commission on the Status of Women and Unesco, under 
resolutions of the Economic and Social Council. The Commission on the 
Status of Women had dealt with the vocational and technical education of 
women at its session in March this year. The International Labour Office 
had also prepared a report for that meeting. The Economic and Social 
Council invited the International Labour Office to continue its collaboration 
in the field of vocational and technical education and recommended that 
governments “ take all possible means to ensure provision of adequate 
facilities and opportunities for vocational training and guidance for all 
workers without regard to sex and to give girls and women access to all 
forms of ‘training and apprenticeship’. She ended by drawing attention 
to the pamphlet on the political education of women mentioned by the 
Director General of Unesco in his opening speech to the Conference. 


Miss Farrcuitp (International Labour Organisation) stated that her 
organisation's programme included examination of the problems involved 
in the measures to be taken to protect the health and welfare of women 
workers, and the problem of the vocational training and employment of 
women. Both these questions were closely linked to the opportunities 
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offered to women in the field of education. Women who had not received 
sufficient education and vocational training, were obliged, when seeking 
employment outside the home, to accept work which did not require any 
particular training, but was often extremely arduous. For some years, 
governments and the International Labour Organisation have been 
seeking legal means to protect the health and motherhood of women by 
establishing maternity leave and benefits, and by prohibiting certain kinds 
of work considered to be dangerous. To this same end, they have sought 
to limit their hours of work and, above all, nightwork. At the present 
time, however, governments were even more conscious of the insufliciency 
of these measures, and also of the necessity for enabling woman to ensure 
her own well-being by choosing an occupation suited to her individual 
physical and psychological characteristics. For this reason the efforts of the 
International Labour Organisation were concentrated not only on measures 
for the protection of women workers, but equally on the importance of 
vocational and technical training, vocational guidance, and placement 
services. Access to education, including fundamental education, general 
culture, and vocational and technical education, was a basic condition for 
the success of such a programme. The International Labour Organisation 

as most eager to cooperate with the United Nations and Unesco with a 
view to developing the vocational training of women. It would be desirable 
that those questions be examined as a whole by the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour in the different countries, and that the 
interested international organisations should also collaborate on an 
international level. 


The CHairnMan declared that the general discussion on the access 
of women to education was closed. She hoped that the discussion and vote 
on the draft recommendation, which would be distributed as soon as pos- 
sible on Monday morning, would take place on Tuesday morning. The 
general discussion on item II of the agenda, the teaching of natural 
science in secondary schools, would be resumed on Monday morning at 
ten o'clock. The presentation of the national reports would be continued 
Monday afternoon. 

She suggested that the drafting committee for the draft recom- 
mendation on the teaching of natural science in secondary schools be com- 
posed of the following members, it being understood that the rapporteur, 
Mr. Anderson, would be a member : Mr. Scu_eGcer (France), Miss Bossirr 
(United States), Mrs. SisuNRUANG (Thailand), Miss JopoGne (Belgium), 
Mr. Dorrrens (Swilzerland). In addition, all the delegates interested in 
the question were invited to join in the work of the drafting committee. 


(This suggestion was accepted.) 


The CuarrmMan welcomed Dr. Earl McGrath, Director of the Office of 
Education in the United States and chief of the American Delegation, who 
had just arrived to join in the work of the Conference. 


(The meeting rose at 1.20 p.m.) 





TWELFTH MEETING 
Monday, 14th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret Clapp 


The CHarnMaAN declared the meeting open and congratulated the 
French delegation on the occasion of France’s National Day. She stressed 
the significance of this anniversary, whose motto “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity "’ was dear to so many other countries. 


Mr. Kuo-Yu-Suou (China) associated himself with the congratulations 
offered by the Chairman and referred to the role played by France in the 
establishment of Unesco, and in the activities of the International Bureau 
of Education. 


Mr. Gat (France) expressed the thanks of his delegation and recalled 
how much other countries had contributed to the formation of those 
new ideas propagated by the French Revolution. This was an illustration 


of that international solidarity of which the present Conference was one 
amongst many living examples. 


The CHarRMAN drew attention to the draft recommendation No. 34 
on the access of women to education, which had just been distributed, 
and especially to the note at the end of the draft. She asked the delegations 
who wished to propose amendments to submit their texts in writing 
before the discussion and vote on the draft recommendation scheduled 
for Tuesday morning. 


TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
GENERAL DISCUSSION (CONT.) 


Mr. ScuLeGcen (France) remarked that a class in experimental science 
had been created in France to bridge the gap between the scientific know- 
ledge required at certain university faculties and that required for the 
baccalaureate. It was recognized that the curriculum for this class was 
too heavy and this year teaching in natural science which would continue 
throughout the entire secondary course had been re-established. The 
aim of the teaching of natural science was threefold: (a) the acquiring 
of knowledge : recognition by the pupils of the interdependence of human 
beings and the earth; (b) the development of the general culture of the 
pupils ; (c) the acquisition of certain aesthetical and moral values: love 
of nature, respect for life, ete. The curricula should be adapted to the 





resources, needs, and the way of life in a country, but they should still 
be centered on the study of man and the animals which are most useful 
to him. They should be essentially indicative and flexible. In order to 
realize this, France relied on active and concrete methods above all. 
Much was required of the pupils in foreing them to obtain the maximum 
of activity. They were first taught to observe, and to describe, and then 
to make generalizations. It was helpful to have the pupils work in groups. 
The teaching of natural science is costly as far as equipment is concerned. 
In order to remedy this, the French Government had created a national 
equipment centre which stocked and distributed the necessary material 
for the teaching of natural science at wholesale prices. Clubs and associa- 
tions for young naturalists permitted the pupils to carry out various scien- 
tific activities, to strenghthen the bonds between teachers and pupils and 
between the pupils themselves, and to widen the outlook of the class. 
The teaching of natural science was very difficult, for the teacher must 
not only be master of the subject but must also guide and arouse interest 
in his pupils. It was therefore indispensable that from the very beginning, 
this teaching be confided to specialist teachers. In France, young teachers 
could be aided by educational advisers ; both university authorities and 
teachers’ associations had organised refresher courses for young teachers. 


The Cuairmman thanked the French delegate for his speech and 
suggested that other delegates who wished to speak limited themselves 
to additional points to avoid repeating the topics already mentioned. 


Mr. Sastrasupput (Thailand) stated that in his country the teaching 
of natural science was compulsory and that it had been introduced fifteen 
years ago at the elementary, middle, and advanced levels. The teaching 
of biology was introduced only lately, because the idea of practising 
vivisection had not been willingly accepted. It was true that much could 
be done with modern material, but often it was difficult to procure, even 
if the necessary money for its purchase was provided. A special committee 
had dealt with this question. It was extremely important in all cases that 
the teaching personnel be duly prepared and that it be capable of profiting 
by the simplest means to clarify the teaching of natural science. He 
concluded by agreeing completely with what the rapporteur had said 
about the aims of this teaching: the search for truth and the love of 
nature. 


Mr. Carneiro (Brazil) wished to draw the attention of the Conference 
to several questions of principle. 

It would be a good idea if the drafting committee for the recommen- 
dation on the teaching of natural science in secondary schools took into 
account Recommendation No. 27, voted by the XIIth International Confe- 
rence on Public Education in 1949 on the introduction to natural science in 
primary schools, in order to avoid useless repetitions o: contradictions 
between these two recommendations. He hoped, moreover, that separate 
consideration would be given: on the one hand to the abstract sciences, 
such as biology and physiology, and on the other hand to the concrete 
sciences such as mineralogy, botany, zoology, etc., which required quite 





a different intellectual approach. The first tended to detach the general 
laws of life from individual facts ; the object of the second was to study 
individual elements simultaneously from different points of view. He 
emphasised the importance of natural science in the training of the mind. 
They made the student take the first steps in the process of induction ; 
they taught him the meaning of true observation, and true experinentation. 
Teaching of this kind should prepare the pupil’s mind to make discoveries, 
but it should also teach him something of the history of great scientific 
discoveries, these being presented to him as typical experiments, as models 
for his own research work, by means of which he could feel himself linked 
to the great sources of human knowledge. It was therefore important to 
restore the educational value of the study of natural science, which was 
the most appropriate means to develop love of nature and a feeling for 
the intellectual and moral past of mankind. This type of study tended 
to develop moral and intellectual qualities. It could be of great benefit 
for the improvement of mankind and human relationships, especially by 
the establishment of research clubs which would enable students to work 
in teams, and within a network of international exchange and peaceful 
competition. 


Mr. L6rrcer (German Federal Republic) wished to make a remark 
regarding terminology. For some people, the term “ natural science ' 
was limited to the biological sciences, including geology and mineralogy ; 
for others, it included also physics and chemistry. In Germany, the term 
** natural science "’ included all branches of inorganic and organic sciences. 


Although in secondary schools the three principle branches of natural 


science (physics, chemistry, and biology) were usually taught separately 
and under these headings, a common title —-precisely the term “ natural 
science "’—-was used on timetables. In order to have such a common 
title and a clear terminology, it was necessary to include all inorganic and 
organic sciences within the term “ natural science’. He wished to draw 
attention to the extraordinary progress achieved in all branches of natural 
science since the turn of the century. The results of this rapid evolution 
had inevitably changed the very basis of scientilic, philosophical, and moral 
concepts. A revolution of these concepts was taking place at the moment. 
It had already influenced and would continue to influence general culture 
and it would have serious repercussions on secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The relation between the different branches of teaching and espe- 
cially between scientific and the most classical teaching should be modified 
in favour of natural science. Far too many adults today lacked sufficient 
scientific education. Thus they risked being disorientated in the present 
day world where a solid education impregnated with scientific methods 
and knowledge was necessary. Revision of study plans and the develop- 
ment of new methods were necessary. Teaching materials must be selected, 
science and techniques must be humanized, training for teachers of science 
must be broadened and extended. 


Miss THan Tuan (Burma) said that in her country natural science 
was compulsory in the secondary schools. This teaching remained essen- 
tially theoretical and was learned al.nost entirely fron books because 
of a scarcity of qualified teachers, laboratories, and material. Under 





these circumstances, she wondered whether it would not be preferable 
to equip adequately a small number of schools which would be destined 
to training future scientific workers and to preparing them for the scientific 
faculties of the university. Secondly, she wondered whether it would not 
be preferable for the curricula for girls to differ from those for boys in 
order to answer their needs and their future activity in society. Thirdly, 
she called attention to the fact that the Burmese Ministry of Education 
jas thinking of creating specialised sections in certain schools, as soon 
as the material situation would permit, for the study of chemistry and phy- 
sics. She wondered how specialisation should be done at this early stage 
without affecting the general culture and spiritual values of teaching. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) said that he hoped the recommendation 
resulting from the discussion would emphasise that one aim of the teaching 
of natural science is as some countries recognise, the raising of living 
standards. This, he thought, was particularly important as the results 
expected from the Conference and that of last year include a great extension 
of educational opportunity, particularly in underdeveloped areas. He was 
more concerned to help underdeveloped countries to rea'ise the “social 
aims of natural science teaching ’’ than with refinements in its teaching 
in more advanced countries. 


Mr. Bustinza (Spain), after having paid tribute to Prof. Chodat 
whose pupil he had been in Geneva, expressed the great interest he had 


felt in the exhibitions prepared by the different countries, and particu- 
larly in that of Belgium, the high intellectual inspiration of which should be 
stressed. Since 1941, he had been especially occupied in research in the 
field of antibiotics. He had published scientific works and was ready to 
impart his experiences to all who might be interested. This field was 
particularly interesting not only because it could open the way to discove- 
ries which might alleviate human suffering, but also, and above all because 
certain questions he was studying could most beneficially be submitted to 
students to develop their sense of observation and their taste for experi- 
ment. He then gave a detailed outline of certain scientific work which 
could be undertaken with simple and inexpensive means in secondary 
schools: the isolation of bacteria and moulds; the obtainment of pure 
cultures, the microscopic examination of cultures, etc., the investigation 
of the antimicrobial activities of the isolated strains, the preparation of 
penicillin, and streptomycin, the study of its action on different bacteria, 
the sensitiveness and resistance of bacteria to antibiotics, the destruction 
of penicillin by penicillinase ; the experimental infection of mice with 
pneumococci and their protection with penicillin ; the isolation of unic acid 
from the Usnea lichen and proof of its action on tubercular bacilli; the 
action of different antibiotics and chemo-therapeutic products on the 
germination of seeds, etc. In conclusion, he offered to share his experiences 
in the scientific fields of antibiosis and antibiotics, with all those who 
might be interested. He would do this either directly or through the 
services of Unesco, as a modest contribution to international cooperation 
and intellectual solidarity so indispensable to the maintenance of peace 
and the progress of civilisation. 
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The Cuarrman thanked the delegate of Spain for the generosity 
with which he had offered to impart to his colleagues the results of his 
important scientific and didactic research work in the field of biological 
science. 


H.R.H. Princess Ping Peang YuKANTHOR (Cambodia) pointed out 
that the teaching of natural science in the secondary schools of Cambodia 
still followed the same pattern as in France. In her view the best method 
of teaching natural science was to devote half of such teaching to theory, 
and half to observation and experiments which would illustrate and 
verify the theoretical teaching. Textbooks and manuals were therefore 
still necessary. Good teaching of this kind should help the child to under- 
stand the phenomena of life, to comprehend its causes and distant origins, 
and to know the laws of nature. 


Mr. Gat (France), as a psychologist, wished to make a remark. He 
thought it necessary that the recommendation take into account the psy- 
chological evolution of the child and the successive stages of his intellee- 
tual development. Natural science was perhaps the best means of bringing 
the mind to conceive abstract notions, but it could not be done in a day. 
Natural science begins with observation, by the exercise of the senses, 
which conformed to the child's interest. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that this exercise should contribute to the total development of the child. 
The problem of specialisation in science should not be approached from 
the same point of view at the beginning and end of secondary studies ; 
for the child, from about 11 to 15 years, saw reality as a whole and it was 


by the study of his own surroundings that he would best approach natural 
science. This study would give him the feeling for life as a whole, and 
it was important to respect this sense of unity. In conclusion he said it 
was impossible to recommend identical methods for the study of natural 
science from the beginning to the end, as secondary education included 
children from 11 to 18 years of age. 


Miss pE Loneux (Belgium) reminded the Conference that Miss 
Jodogne was at the service of anyone wishing to obtain further information 
on the natural science exhibition in the Belgium stand. 


The CuarrMANn welcomed to the Conference the Philippine delegate, 
Miss Benitez, the delegate from Chile, Miss Salce de Petzoldt, as well as the 
Uruguayan delegates, H.E. Mr. Italo Eduardo Prrorri, and H. E. 
Mr. Julian Nogueira, who had just arrived. 

She asked the delegates to examine the draft recommendation No. 34 
on the access of women to education, which had been distributed, and 
to give her in writing any desired modifications in the course of the after- 
noon. 

The Director of the Natural Science Museum of Geneva invited the 
members of the Conference to visit the museum. The Chairman encouraged 
the delegates to accept his kind invitation. 


(The meeting rose at 12.45 p.m.) 





THIRTEENTH MEETING 


Monday, 14th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLapp 


REPORT FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Mrs. Kratki ( Yugoslavia) commented on the report on educational 
developments in her country and replied to questions from Messrs. GAL 
(France), and Pritcuarp (Uniled Kingdom), and Mrs. BALMACEDA DE 
Josere (Mevzico). 

In Yugoslavia, initial instruction in handicrafts was closely linked 
to the teaching of natural science, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, etc. 

Scientific collaboration was becoming more and more evident between 
the various university chairs. The professors also collaborated with 
economic institutions, since it was one of the duties of science to serve the 
needs and interests of the country. 

Collaboration between the school, the public, and the press, was 
carried out through the intermediary of the Peoples’ Education Com- 
mittees. Educational problems were discussed by these committees and 
the conclusions reached and adopted were incorporated in the regulations 
or the laws. 

Compulsory education extended over a period of eight years. The 
first four years were devoted to primary schooling, and the last four to 
junior secondary education. Students wishing to enter the senior grade of 
secondary education were required to possess the compulsory education 
leaving certificate, but this was not necessary for apprenticeship schools 
or trade schools. The curricula for the first eight classes was the same 
wherever eight-year schools existed. In rural districts, where the schools 
often only had six classes, pupils on leaving could continue their studies 
in eight-year schools. 

Decentralisation was carried out on both the administrative and the 
technical levels. School problems were discussed by district commissions 
which reached conclusions and implemented them. There was coordination 
between the Federal Council and the district commissions. 

Each citizen was a member of the community. He was invited to parti- 
cipate at meetings where problems relating to public life were discussed. 
He could ask questions, criticise and make suggestions. 

While the Church was separate from the State, and was considered 
as a private institution, the school preparing the citizens was a public 
affair, and could not, therefore, be left to a private organisation. 


The CuatrMan suggested that each delegation limited itself to one 
question only. Further questions could be asked in private. 





REPORT FROM SWEDEN 


Miss NyGren (Sweden) commented on the report on educational 
development in Sweden and then replied to a question from Miss Bossirr 
(United States). 

If it was true that the preparation for the secondary teaching staff 
had been shortened, it was also true that it had been modified and made 
to conform with real needs. Candidates took a three weeks’ preparatory 
course before being admitted to the practical courses. This permitted them 
to be better prepared and to acquire a more efficient training. A special 
committee was at present completing a plan for the training of the teaching 
personnel who would take up their new functions according to the new 
system. 


REPORT FROM NORWAY 


Mr. LinpBOE SPENNING (Norway) presented the report on educa- 
tional developments in his country. 


The CuHainMan thanked the Norwegian delegate for his interesting 
statement. 


ReEpPortT FROM ITALY 


Mr. Cax6 (Italy) presented the report on educational developments 
in his country and replied to questions from Mrs. Hirtt (Austria), 
Messrs. Gat (France) and Lérrter (German Federal Republic) and 
Miss Gwititiam (United Kingdom). 

The schools used not only educational films but also recreational 
films. Film projections, however, were not used to any great extent. At 
present, the teaching staff was being trained to use films in connection 
with teaching. They were also studying a system in use in the Netherlands 
for circulating films at a minimum of expense for the schools. The National 
Centre of Educational Studies in Florence had organised a competition for 
the production of educational films and for subjects about which these 
films could be made, which was open particularly to teachers. 

The decrease in the number of pupils in scientific and, more particu- 
larly, classical grammar schools, was due to the fact that parents often 
preferred to guide their children towards the type of work which was 
immediately productive. 

The three years of vocational schooling which followed the five years’ 
primary schooling gave what might be called pre-vocational training, which 
prepared students for the two-year course at technical schools where the 
teaching was more specialised. By “ technical education” he meant 
that which was given in the above mentioned technical schools, or in 
technical institutes, where the course lasted five years following on 
secondary school, and which granted technical diplomas. ‘* Vocational 
training *’ consisted of refresher courses for workers and employees. These 
were not compulsory. 
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School authorities did not undertake to find accommodation for 
secondary school masters. Certain primary schools in the country pro- 
vided accommodation for the teacher. The project for the construction of 
primary schools which had just been opened to architects on a competitive 
basis, included provision for teachers’ accommodation. 


REPORT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Moore (Australia) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and replied to questions from Messrs. D’Roza- 
ri0 (India) and O'’Muirtne (Jreland), and Miss Gwitiiam (Uniled 
Kingdom). 

It was difficult to distinguish between the effects of the publicity 
campaign and the increases in salaries and allowances, as Mr. D’Rozario 
had requested, in assessing which had been more valuable in attracting 
recruits to the teaching profession. Certainly, both had been important. 

School papers are produced by each Education Department concerned. 
The editor is responsible for the contents of his paper. These include 
articles on history, travel, industry and nature, and poems, songs and 
stories. Teachers are permitted to contribute. 

The “ Bush Books ”’ for the use of native children are in English, 
since no written aboriginal language exists. ‘Teachers for these schools 
were recruited by the Commonwealth Office of Education from amongst 
existing teaching personnel. To compensate for the fact that they would 
be called upon to live in extremely isolated regions, they are paid special 
allowances. They received special training during an eight-week course, 
including lectures from the professor of anthropology of Sydney University, 
and from experts in the teaching of English as a foreign language. 

Mr. Moore also stated that he had no precise information about the 
length of training at the University of Western Australia for teachers of 
physical education. He believed the courses lasted three years and was 
certain that women were admitted. 


REPORT FROM AUSTRIA 


Mr. Raas (Austria) commented on the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country. 


Mrs. Hitt (Austria) replied to questions from Messrs. Gat (France), 
Lérr_er (German Federal Republic) and Prircuarp (United Kingdom). 

There were no problems so far as the organisation of city schools was 
concerned, but the situation was quite different for rural schools. A 
beginning had been made to reform the latter. 

In order to reduce the vast knowledge included at present in the 
curricula for the secondary schools, coordination between the different 
subjects was being established. The results of this experiment would not 
be known before next year. 

The system of school reports was used in the primary schools where 
doctors, teachers and social assistants were making interesting experiments. 
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These reports contained everything about the pupil: social standing, 
health, etc. 

Secondary teacher training included a year’s course in a secondary 
school under the direction of an experienced teacher, after the student 
had completed his university studies. The diploma was granted on exa- 
mination results. 


REpPporRtT FROM BURMA 


Mr. Ba Bwa (Burma) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and replied to questions from Mrs. Hiv. 
(Austria) and Mr. D’Rozartio (India). 

A governmental plan regarding the payment or part-payment for 
school books had been introduced this year. Application of this plan had 
created a certain number of difficulties. In general the textbook was 
lent to the student for the current year against a contribution equal to 
a quarter of the price of the book. Decision regarding the division of pupils 
into different categories (paying, semi-paying, non-paying) were left to 
the judgment of the teacher. 

Teachers had recently been granted the status of State employees 
and «njoyed the same privileges. The salary of primary school teachers 
corresponded roughly to that of lower grade employees, i.e., office clerks, 
whilst that of inspector corresponded to that of a higher State official. 


The CHairnMaAN announced that the following morning's meeting 
would be devoted to the discussion of, and voting on, the draft recommen- 


dation regarding the access of women to education. 


(The meeting rose at 7.10 p.m.) 





FOURTEENTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 15th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLappe 


The Cuarmman declared the meeting open and announced that it 
would proceed to the discussion and vote on draft recommendation 
No. 34, concerning the access of women to education. 


VoTreE ON Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 34 
CONCERNING THE ACCESS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


Text or Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 34 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled on the seventh of July, nineteen hundred and fifty- 


two for its fifteenth session, adopts on the sookewn, OS 
July, nineteen hundred and fifty-two, the following recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that every person without distinction of sex may lay 
claim to all the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and that such equality should apply in all fields, 
notably in that of education ; 

Considering that every person, man or women, should be able to 
receive an education enabling him to develop his aptitudes as fully as 
possible and including elements covering the needs of his special tasks in 
life ; 

Considering that, in principle, women, like men, should be able to 
fulfil the tasks appropriate to their aptitudes ; 

Considering that general education for girls should be equal in value 
and status to that for boys, in order to avoid introducing or increasing 
social discrimination ; 

Considering that a varied general and specialised education will 
certainly help women to fulfil their essential role in society and the family, 
and also develop their special aptitudes ; 

Considering that nowadays more and more women are obliged to 
earn their own living, help keep their family, or even support it entirely ; 

Considering that women are called on to play an increasingly active 
part in social and civic affairs, and that in this respect they bear the same 
responsibility as men ; 
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Considering that, in practice, both economic factors and certain 
traditions and customs limit women’s opportunities for access to education, 
and that the measures proposed should pay due regard to these obstacles 
while endeavouring to moderate them as much as possible ; 

Recognising the necessity of adapting the measures proposed and 
their rate of application to the particular conditions of each country ; 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


STUDIES AND PLANS TO FACILITATE WoOMEN’s Access TO EDUCATION 


1. That nationwide studies be made on the various aspects of women's 
access to each level and type of education, and the possibilities of using 
the qualifications obtained ; 

2. That such studies cover among others the following topics : 

(a) the legal aspect of women’s access to education, including not only 
basic legislation but also its conformity with school regulations 
and practice, particularly in the field of professional and higher 
education ; 
statistical data giving a clear idea of the present situation and of 
future quantitative problems ; 
the positive or negative effect of social, economic, educational or 
other factors on women’s access to each level of education ; 
ways of taking advantage of all available opportunities to overcome 
obstacles to women’s access to education ; 
the financial aspect of measures to be taken to give women new 
possibilities of access to each level and type of education ; 

(f) the economic and social measures to be taken to enable women to 
make full use of their new opportunities of education and training ; 
3. That the groups responsible for these studies represent not only 

education authorities and teachers but also other Ministries concerned, 

employers’ and workers’ associations, and the organisations most directly 
concerned with women’s equality of access to each level of education 

(women’s associations, parents’ associations, economic and social groupings, 

cultural organisations, etc.) ; 

4. That in drawing up the measures to be taken, provision be made 
for close coordination between the Ministry of Education, the Ministry 
of Labour, and other Ministries concerned with economic and social 
affairs ; 

5. That, on the basis of the results of these studies, plans be drawn 
up to make women’s education at one or more levels, according to the 
particular situation in each country, universally available ; 

6. That such plans pay due regard to existing family, social, economic, 
and geographical conditions, etc., and the rhythm of development of 
each country, and be sufficiently elastic to meet the changing needs of 
both urban and rural areas ; 

7. That such plans also be widely publicised by all available means, 
especially through adult education, in order that the public in general 
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and parents in particular may become familiar with them and take an 
active part in their implementation ; 

8. That the financing of new schools, the increase of teaching staff, 
and the construction of new buildings involved by such plans, be spread 
over as short a period as each country’s economic resources and its deve- 
lopment permit ; 

9. That the financing of these projects be given special consideration 
when each country is drawing up its budget, and that under no circum- 
stances should the educational provision for girls be sacrified to that for 
boys ; 


GENERAL MEASURES CONCERNING ALL Types OF EDUCATION 


10. That the authorities concerned base all new educational laws 
and regulations on the principle of women’s equality of access to education, 
and endeavour at the earliest possible opportunity to remove existing 
legislation contravening this principle ; 

11. That a study be made of the causes of, and the remedies for, 
girls not attending school or leaving too early ; 

12. That in no circumstances should the separation of the sexes 
lead to the exclusion of girls ; where only one school exists, it should be 
either mixed or available alternately to both sexes ; 

13. That in no circumstances should the duration of compulsory 
education be shorter for girls than for boys ; 

14. That the compulsory school attendance authorities attach the 
same importance to school attendance by either sex ; 

15. That the extension of free education, a factor favourable to the 
principle of women’s equality of access, be envisaged ; 

16. That all possible steps be taken (the granting of scholarships and 
family allowances, reduction of fees, etc.) to enable women to continue 
their education at secondary, highe1, vocational, and technical levels, and 
to do so on an equal footing to men ; 

17. That the various subjects in either compulsory or optional 
curricula be given the same importance and duration for girls as for boys ; 

18. That if practical subjects (needlework, domestic economy, 
gardening, woodwork, metalwork, etc.) are offered as options, they be 
open to both sexes ; 

19. That aesthetic education, essential te the development of perso- 
nality, be given special attention in the case of girls and women, in order 
that they may participate fully in thé community's artistic activities 
and the continuity of aesthetic values may be ensured through their 
influence in the family ; 

20. That civic and social training be included in curricula at all 
levels for girls and women, as for boys and men, so that women may be 
able to understand and shoulder their local, national and international 
tasks and responsabilities ; 
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MEASURES CONCERNING FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


21. That fundamental education projects attach great importance 
to the education of women, so that women may be led to secure education 
for their children, having experienced its benefits themselves ; 

22. That women be associated to the fullest extent possible with the 
planning, organisation and operation of fundamental education projects ; 

23. That through fundamental education women be enabled to 
associate themselves closely with the activities and achievements of the 
community ; 

24. That fundamental education programmes be so planned as to 
secure the participation of the community as a whole ; while laying stress 
on the knowledge and skill women need for fulfilling their family responsi- 
bilities, it should be emphasised that no aspect of such education and 
training should be exclusively reserved either to men or to women ; 

24b. That for the spread of fundamental education permanent training 
centres should be set up ; women should participate to a great extent both 
in training and in coordinating the work of those engaged in fundamental 
education projects (teachers, social welfare workers, etc.); the centres 
should lead to the enrichment of community life and culture ; 

25. That in addition to State activity in respect of fundamental 
education, every opportunity be given to voluntary organisations concerned 
with vocational, civic, cultural and recreational education, to contribute 
to the advance of women’s education ; 

26. That all official or voluntary bodies providing fundamental 
education for girls or women consider the establishment of nursery schools 
and kindergartens to look after the children of the women collaborating 
with these bodies and to give women instruction in child care, hygiene, 
etc. ; 


MEASURES CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


27. That opportunities for pre-vocational training be the same, 
legally and in practice, for both sexes ; 

28. That information and announcements about occupations, trades, 
and careers should not be limited to the traditionally feminine ones and 
those employing large nunbers of women; 

29. That vocational guidance and advice be not differentiated a 
priori on the basis of sex ; 

30. That provicion be made for vocational and educational guidance 
services available equally to girls and boys and taking into account inai- 
vidual aptitudes and the conditions of the labour market ; 

31. That a campaign should be undertaken to show women the advan- 
tages of having as advanced a vocational and professional training as 
possible in subjects suited to their individual aptitudes and inclinations ; 

32. That opportunities for complementary vocational training 
leading to appointment to responsible executive posts be available for 
women as well as men; 
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MEASURES CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL STAFFS 


33. That legally and in practice, teaching, headship, administrative, 
and inspection appointments at all levels of education, including voca- 
tional and higher education, be open to women ; 

34. That the required standard of teacher training for any given 
level of education be the same for both sexes ; 


35. That conditions (particularly those concerning appointment, 
security of tenure, salaries, and pension rights) be the same for all members 
of educational staffs (including administrative and inspecting staffs) with 
equal qualifications, and cover maternity leave and allowances ; 


36. That such conditions include provision for maternity leave and 
allowances for women teachers. 


N.B. — Delegates are requested to give in writing such amendments 
to this draft recommendation as they wish to make to the chairman of 
the Conference. The number of the items or paragraphs concerned should 
be clearly indicated. In order that such amendments may be considered 
when this draft recommendation is discussed and voted on by the Confer- 
ence, they must reach the chairman before the beginning of the meeting 
at which it is to be discussed, so that they may be distributed to the 
delegates. 


The CHarRMAN announced that a vote would be taken article by 
article. 


Considerations : 


Consideration No. 1. 


Mr. Raapti (Persia) remarked that the phrase “ may lay claim to all 
the rights *’ meant that such rights were guaranteed and could be legally 
recognised. However, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
not binding on States. They would only be committed when the Covenant 
of Human Rights became operative. He felt that this action should not 
be anticipated and that the following text would be more suitable at the 
present time: ‘ Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaims the equality of men and women with regard to rights...”’. 

After a discussion during which Messrs. Gat (France), McGratu 
(United States), and Raavi (Persia) expressed their views, the CHAIRMAN 
asked the delegates to vote on the Ist Consideration in principle, it being 
understood that the text weuld be revised by the drafting committee, 
in the light of the legal points raised and observations made by Mr. Raadi. 


(Consideration No. 1 was adopted with this proviso.) 


Consideration No. 2. 


Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (India) proposed the addition, after the word 
* possible’, of : “‘ play an effective part as a member or citizen of his 
community, his nation and the world,’’. 
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After a discussion in which Miss Gwititiam (United Kingdom), and 
Miss SourGEN (France), took part, this amendment was put to the vote. 


(Consideration No. 2, as amended, was adopted unanimously.) 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) suggested that a footnote be added to the 
text of the recommendation defining the broad meaning given, in the 
French text, to the word “ éducation’’. This included not only * édu- 
cation” in its normal sense, but also the teaching, the training, and the 
vocational activity of women. 


The CuarrMan thanked the Swiss delegate for this suggestion which 
would be passed to the committee entrusted with the final drafting of the 
text of the recommendation. 


Consideration No. 3. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed replacement of the words “ be able 


by “have ample opportunity ”. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the final adaptation of the English 
text, insofar as style was concerned, would be carried out by the drafting 
committee. 

(Consideration No. 3 was adopted without discussion.) 


Consideration No. 4. 


Messrs. Gozzer and Satvemini (/laly) proposed omission of the 
words “‘ in order to avoid introducing or increasing social discrimination "’. 

After a discussion in which Mr. Carneiro (Brazil), and Mrs. Mrrrovic 
(Yugoslavia), took part, this amendment was rejected. 


(Consideration No. 4 was adopted by 19 voles to 11.) 


Consideration No. 4. 


The Spanish delegation proposed amendment of the phrase “ their 
essential role in society and the family "’, to read “* their role in society and 
their essential role in the family.” 

(This amendment was rejected by 19 votes to 10.) 


Mr. Simon (Vatican) suggested that the word “family "’ should 
come before the word “society " in this text. 


The CHarrMan said that due consideration would be given to this 
suggestion during drafting of the final text. 


(Consideration No. 5 was adopted.) 


Consideration No. 6. 


(This consideration was adopted without discussion.) 





Consideration No. 7. 


(This consideration was adopted without discussion.) 


Consideration No. 8. 
Miss Sile ni Muurcuu (Jreland) proposed to replace the word “ tra- 
ditions ”’ by “ long-standing prejudices ”’. 


The Spanish Delegation proposed to replace the words “ certain 
traditions and customs’ by “ certain social prejudices ’’. 


Mr. Simon (Vatican) preferred to have “certain traditions and 
customs "’ replaced by *‘ mental attitudes and ways of life ”’ 


Mr. Royo VitLanova (Spain) and Miss Sile ni Muurcuu (/reland) 
agreed with this proposal. 


After a discussion in which Mr. Carneiro (Brazil) Miss GwitL1aM 
(United Kingdom), and Mrs. Mrrrovic ( Yugoslavia) took part, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Simon was adopted. 


(Consideration No. 8, thus amended, was adopted.) 


Consideration No. 8 (a). 


Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed the insertion of the following para- 
graph : “* Recognizing that because of their domestic responsibilities the 


proportion of women who take advantage of equal opportunities for 
vocational and higher education is likely to be lower than the proportion 
of men who do;” 


After a discussion in which Messrs. Carneiro (Brazil), McGratu 
(United States) and Mrs. BALMACEDA DE JosEFE (Mezico) took part, this 
amendment was rejected. 


Consideration No. 9. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 1. 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 2. 

Miss Go.pie (Vatican) proposed adding a paragraph (g) thus : “* The 
actual experience of women in the fields which are opening up for them 
in professional life *’. 

(Adopted without discussion with one negative vote and one abstention.) 


Article 3. 
Miss Norte (Netherlands) proposed adding the word “ religious "’ 
after the word “cultural ”’. 
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After a discussion in which Miss SourGEN (France) and Messrs. 
Carneiro (Brazil), Cacé (Italy), Lorrter (German Federal Republic) 
and Gonzacez Barros (Colombia) and Mrs. Hitt (Austria) took part, 
this amendment was put to the vote. 

(The article thus amended was adopied by 23 votes against 5 negative 
voles. The Indian Delegation abstained.) 


Articles 4 and 5. 
Miss SourGEN (France) proposed inverting the two articles. 
Mr. Moore (Australia) had proposed combining the content of the 
two articles, but withdrew his proposal in favour of that of Miss Sourgen. 
(The amendment of the French delegate was adopted without opposition.) 


Article 5 (article 4 of the drajt). 

Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (India) proposed adding the words “ Ministries 
of Food, Agriculture and Health” after the words “* Ministries concerned 
with economic and social affairs.” 


Mr. Borer (Switzerland) proposed suppressing the end of the article 
after the word “ coordination "’ and replacing it by : “* between the Ministry 
of Education and the other Ministries concerned ”’ 


After a discussion in which Mr. GonzaLez Barros (Colombia), and 
Mrs. Hittt (Austria), and Mrs. BALMACEDA bE Josere (Mexico) took 


part, Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (Jndia) withdrew her proposal. 


The CHarrMAN put the amendment proposed by Mr. Borel to the vote. 


(The article thus amended was adopted without opposition but with one 
abstention.) 


Article 6. 
(Adopted without discussion by 19 votes.) 


Article 7. 
(Adopted without discussion by 24 votes.) 


Article 8. 
(Adopted without discussion by 27 votes.) 


Article 9. 
(Adopted without discussion 5y 31 votes.) 


Article 10. 

Messrs. Gozzer and Satvemini (/taly) proposed replacing the words 
*‘ of women’s equality of access to education” by “ of the possibility of 
women's access to every type of education or school ”’. 

(This amendment was rejected.) 

(Article 10 was adopted by 22 votes.) 





Article 11. 

Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed placing this article after 2(c) so 
as to keep all studies together. 

(This amendment was rejected by 8 votes to 3.) 

(Article 11 was adopted.) 


Article 12. 
(Adopted without discussion by 31 votes.) 


Article 12 (a). 

Mr. O’Muirtue (Jreland) proposed adding a new article as follows : 
“That teachers take always into account the different psycho-physical 
rhythms characterizing the development of girls and boys respectively 
and that they be trained for this particularly responsible task.” 


Mr. Gat (France) remarked that the adoption of this amendment 
and of several others to follow would logically lead to the idea of an 
absolute separation of the sexes. Now, in France, as in many other coun- 
tries, it had been necessary at all levels of education to admit the existence 
of establishments or of courses common to both sexes. Not to admit 
women to such establishments or courses would be to retard often and for 
a long time the access of women to certain studies. Moreover, this was 
a non-regulated question and, in his opinion, true respect for indivi- 
duality should suflice to offer all guarantees, for it covered all differences. 


After a discussion in which Messrs. Gat (France), Cac6 (Italy), 
Carneiro (Brazil), Prircuarp (Uniled Kingdom), Bore. (Switzerland) 
and Mrs. Hirtt (Austria), Miss Bossrrr (United States) and Miss 
DE Loneux (Belgium) took part, the CuainMaNn suggested adjourning 
the discussion on article 12(a) in order to permit a restricted Committee 
to agree upon a text which could be accepted by all. 


(This proposal was accepted without discussion.) 


Article 13. 
(This article was adopted without discussion.) 


Article 14. 
(This article was adopted without discussion.) 


Article 15. 
(This article was adopted without discussion.) 


The CHArRMAN announced that the afternoon's meeting would be 
devoted to the continuation of the voting on the diaft recommendation. 


(The meeting rose at 1.15 p.m.) 





FIFTEENTH MEETING 


Tuesday, 15th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairmen: Miss Margaret CLappe and Mr. Giovanni CaLé 


The CHainMAN drew the attention of the delegates to the draft 
recommendation No. 35, concerning the teaching of natural science in 
secondary schools, which had been distributed at the beginning of the 
morning meeting. She reminded the delegates that amendments to this 
draft must be presented in writing, if possible during the afternoon meeting, 
as the vote on this recommendation would be taken at the following 
morning’s session. 


Vote oN Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 34 
CONCERNING THE AccESS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION (CONT.) 


Article 16. 


Messrs. Gozzer and SALvemini (/laly) suggested omitting the phrase 
“and to do so on an equal footing with men”. 


Miss SourGEN (France) suggested replacing the entire article by the 
following text: “‘ That women be given the same facilities (scholarships, 
family allowances, reduction of fees, etc.) as men to pursue and to continue 
their education at secondary, vocational, technical and higher levels.” 


Mr. Gozzer (/taly) withdrew his amendment and said he was in 
favour of Miss Sourgen’s proposal. 
(The article thus amended was adopted by 33 votes without opposition.) 


Article 17. 

The CuarrmMan declared that the Conference would examine the 
text proposed by the small drafting committee which had studied the 
draft amendment of article 17, pvesented by Mr. Borel, inserting also an 
article 12 (a). 


Mr. Gat (France) proposed, in the name of the small drafting com- 
mittee, the insertion of the essential idea of article 12 (a) at “‘ in any case 
teachers should be trained to take account of differences between the 
sexes and of individual differences, particularly in the rhythm of psycho- 
physiological development "’. 
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After a discussion in which Miss de Loneux (Belgium), Mr. Gar 
(France) and Mrs. Faumy (Egypt) took part, this proposal was accepted 
by 23 votes against 2, and article 17 approved in its original text. 


Mr. Gat (France) also suggested in the name of the small drafting 
committee, the following text for consideration No. 4 so that the other 
ideas included in the draft of article 12 (a) and in the draft amendment 
of article 17 would be taken into account: ‘ Considering that, account 
being taken of differences in psycho-physiological development between 
the sexes, general education for girls should be equal in value and status 
to that for boys, in order to avoid introducing or increasing social diseri- 
mination.” 


After a discussion in which Messrs. Gozzer (/taly) and Gat (France) 
took part, consideration No. 4 thus amended was adopled by 26 voles. 


Article 18. 

Mr. Gozzer and Mr. Satvemini (/laly) proposed that this article be 
re-edited as follows: ‘‘ That practical courses offered as options be open 
equally to both sexes ; on the other hand it will always be useful to provide, 
at every level and in every type of schooling, courses which prepare girls 
for their family responsibilities.” 

(This article, as amended, was adopted by 19 votes to 5, with I abstention.) 


Article 19 (new article 20). 


The Spanish delegation proposed that the order of articles 19 and 
20 be inverted, since civic and social education of women should 
come before aesthetic education. 


(This proposition was accepted without discussion. 


The Spanish delegation proposed deleting the words “ essential to the 


development of personality”. 
After a discussion in which Mr. Royo VitLtanova (Spain) and Miss 
pE Loneux (Belgium) took part, this amendment was rejected. 
(Article 19, now article 20, was adopted.) 


Article 20 (new article 19). 
The Spanish deiegation proposed addition of the word 


before the word “ civic ”’. 
(This amendment was adopted without discussion.) 


“moral” 


The delegations of Chile, the Philippines, Honduras, and Cambodia 
proposed the addition to article 20, after the words “ civic and social 
training "’ of the words *‘ and education for home and family life’ and 
of “family "’ after “‘ shoulder their”. 


oe 


After a discussion in which Mrs. Mrrrovic ( Yugoslavia), Mrs. Hive 
(Austria), Miss SourGen (France), Mr. Gav (France) and Miss Benrrez 
(Philippines) took part, this amendment was accepted. 
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Mrs. Faumy (Egypl) proposed addition, at the end of article 20 of 
the following phrase : “ special attention should be given to the training 


of social workers "’. This amendment was accepted. 
(Article 20, now article 19, as amended was adopted by 22 votes to 2 
with one abstention.) 


Article 21]. 


Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed replacing “ That fundamental 
education projects attach great importance to the education of women” 
by “That in fundamental education projects great importance be 
attached ”’. 

(The article thus amended was adopted by 29 votes without opposition.) 


Article 22. 

(Adopted without discussion by 30 voles without opposition.) 
Article 23. 

(Adopted without discussion by 20 votes without opposition.) 


Article 24. 

Mr. Simon (Vatican) proposed replacing the words “ while laying 
stress on the knowledge and skill women need for fulfilling their family 
responsibilities, it should be emphasised that no aspects of such education 
and training should be exclusively reserved either to men or to women” 


by “that fundamental education should be planned as to secure the 
participation of the community in the programme as a whole. This 
education should not take account of differences between the sexes in 
the scope of the programme, and should allow women to study the same 
subjects as men; at the same time, it should give women a practical, 
affective and moral education which will prepare them better to fulfil 
their natural role in the family and in society ”’. 


After a discussion in which Mr. Ga (France), and Miss de Loneux 
(Belgium) took part, Mrs. Faumy (Egypt) proposed modification of the 
amendment put forward by Mr. Simon, by replacing the phrase “ This 
education should not take account of difference between the sexes in the 
scope of the programme, and should allow women to study the same 
subjects as men; by “ It should allow women to study the same subjects 
as men”. 

Mr. Simon ( Vatican) said he was in agreement with this modification 
to his amendment. 


(The amendment proposed by Mr. Simon, as modified by Mrs. Fahmy, 
was adopted by 18 votes to 6.) 


(Article 24 was adopted.) 


Article 24b (new article 25). 


Miss SourGEN (France) noted that the suggested additional article 
made no mention of organisations which dealt with fundamental education 
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on a non-permanent basis. She therefore proposed replacement of the 
words ‘‘ permanent centres’, in Article 24b, by “ provisional and per- 
manent centres 


(The article, as amended, was adopted by 21 votes without opposition.) 


Article 25 (new article 26). 
(Adopted without discussion by 28 votes.) 


Article 26 (new article 27.) 
(Adopted without discussion by 24 votes.) 


Article 27 (new article 28). 

Mr. Moore (Australia) proposed replacement of the words “ the 
same "’ by “equal” in the English text. 

(This amendment was adopted by 14 votes to 2.) 

(Article 27, as amended, was adopted without discussion.) 


Article 28 (new article 29). 
(Adopted by 23 voles without opposition.) 


Article 29. 

Mr. Royo VitLtanova (Spain) and Mrs. Hirtt (Austria) suggested 
the suppression of this article. 

(This amendment was adopted by 14 votes against 11.) 


Article 30. 

Mrs. Hitt (Austria) proposed changing the end of the article to 
read “and that they take into account the characteristics of each sex 
and individual aptitudes, and the conditions of the labour market ”’. 


(This amendment was adopted by 16 votes against 9 with one abstention.) 


Article 31. 
(Adopted without discussion by 24 votes.) 


Article 32. 
(Adopted without discussion by 29 votes.) 


Article 32(a). 


Miss Go.pte ( Vatican) proposed adding under a heading of “* Measures 
concerning higher education "’ the following new article : “* That, to faci- 
litate women’s access to higher education and the use of their abilities 
for the greatest good of society, university studies permit women to 
specialise more easily in fields suited to feminine aptitudes, and assure 
them more adequate training for the new careers now being opened up 
to them, for example, in the fields of social welfare, medicine, law, and 
international activities, and which are suited to their natural and specific 
qualities ” 
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After a discussion in which Miss Gwittiam (Uniled Kingdom), Miss 
No te (Netherlands), Miss Govier ( Vatican) and Mrs. Mirrovic ( Yugo- 
slavia) took part, the suppression of ** more easily ’’ in the sixth line and 
of the entire last four lines: “‘ for example, the fields... qualities "’ were 
proposed. 

(The draft of article 32(a) thus amended was adopted by 24 votes against 
2 with 4 abstentions.) 


Article 33 (new article 34). 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 34 (new article 35). 
(Adopted without discussion.) 


Article 35 (new article 36). 
The CHAIRMAN proposed the suppression of the words “and cover 
maternity leave and allowances "’ as article 36 included this idea. 


(This proposal was adopted without discussion.) 


Article 36 (new article 37). 
(Adopted without discussion.) 
The CHAIRMAN announced that the vote on the whole of recom- 


mendation No. 34 addressed to the Ministries of Education, concerning 
the access of women to education would now be taken. 


(Recommendation No. 34, concerning the access of women to education, 
was adopted unanimously.) 
(Mr. Giovanni Calo (Italy) took the chair.) 


REPORT FROM CAMBODIA 


Princess Ping Peang YuKANTrHorR (Cambodia) commented on the 
report on educational developments in her country. 


The CuarrMan thanked the delegate from Cambodia for her interesting 
comments. 
REPORT FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGratu (United States) presented the report on educational 
developments in his country and profited by the occasion to recall the 
memory of John Dewey, the great educator and philosopher of his country. 
His theories relating to activity methods and education for citizenship 
were universally known. 

He then replied to questions asked by Messrs. Suaw (Canada), 
Prircuarn (United Kingdom) and Lozano Irveste (Spain), all of whom, 
as well as the chairman, associated themselves with the tribute paid to 
John Dewey. 

The whole nation was suffering from a scarcity of teachers and the 
situation was extremely serious. In order to better it, it was indispensable 





that certain conditions be fulfilled, among which the following might be 
mentioned : increase in teachers’ salaries ; improvement of the working 
conditions in primary and secondary establishments; and the creation 
of a national movement in order to awaken public opinion to be aware 
of this danger. 

The community colleges were certainly destined for rapid expansion 
throughout the country. Their development had unfortunately been 
interrupted by the second world war. The fact that they comprised twelve 
classes rather than fourteen had greatly contributed to their popularity. 

As far as the equilibrium which existed between vocational and tech- 
nical education and education leading to the liberal professions in the 
adult education programmes was concerned, it must be remembered that 
stress had been brought to bear principally on vocational and technical 
education in the mind of the organisers. Moreover, most of the schools 
of this type were situated near industrial centres. Efforts were being made 
to maintain this type of school as the institutions leading to the liberal 
professions were already very numerous. 

The United States had made great progress in the field of the educa- 
tion of soldiers during their leisure hours. It was interesting to note 
that the veterans’ educational programme had been established by law. 
Free education for as many years as the soldiers had served in military 
service were granted. Until the present time, this programme had been 
drawn up by the veterans’ office without any contact with the Office of 
Education. This office, however, had quite recently been transferred to 
the Office of Education, who would henceforth be responsible for its 
programme. 


REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Boren (Switzerland) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country and replied to questions from Mrs. Hitt. (Aus- 
tria), Miss Gwittiam (United Kingdom) and Mr. Hazecui (Persia). 

The fact that each canton had its own system and school programmes 
necessarily created difficulties for children whose families changed resi- 
dence, especially if they went to live in another linguistic area. The 
schools gave the child a certain period to familiarize himself with the 
language. In certain cantons (Geneva for example) re-orientation classes 
were organised for these pupils. 

The universities, which are autonomous, generally admitted all 
baccalaureate or maturity certificate holders, if these certificates had 
been issued by Swiss secondary schoels. 

“L’CEuvre des Lectures pour la Jeunesse ’’, founded by educators 
twenty years ago and supported by public funds, had been concerned 
with balancing the influence of bad literature with good in the homes in 
connection with children’s reading. It had arranged for the reprint 
of many popular children’s books and had invited authors to write books 
for children between defined ages. Regional commissions collaborated 
with the Departments of Education in distributing these books to the 
pupils. 

The report mentioned laws concerning religious education that had 
recently been adopted or modified in certain cantons. 
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REPORT FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. Noe.tinG (Dominican Republic) commented on the report on 
educational developments in his country and replied to a question from 
Miss de Loneux (Belgium). 

Collections had been made by the associations of parents and friends 
of the schools the proceeds of which had been used for establishing schools. 
As the financial situation in the Dominican Republic was favourable at 
the present time, the necessary money for the construction of these schools 
had been easily collected from the population of the capital and the large 
inland cities. These schools had been offered to the government. 

He drew attention to an error in paragraph 3 on page 3 of the report. 
** National Council of Education’ should be read instead of ‘* National 
Council of the State.” 


The CuHarrMan stated that the next morning’s meeting would be 
devoted to the discussion and vote on the draft recommendation No. 35 
concerning the teaching of natural science in secondary schools. The 
presentation of the national reports would also be continued. 


(The meeting rose at 7.25 p.m.) 





SIXTEENTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 16th July, at 10 a.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret CLapp 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the Conference would first discuss 
and vote on draft recommendation No. 35, concerning the teaching of 
natural science in secondary schools. 


Votre ON Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 35 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Text oF Drarr RECOMMENDATION No. 35 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled on the seventh of July, nineteen hundred and 
fifty-two for its fifteenth session, adopts on the..... 
of July, nineteenth hundred and fifty-two, the following recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that education is incomplete without a study of natural 
science ; 

Considering that modern life requires everyone to have a stock of 
basic scientific knowledge, so that he may the better understand his 
natural environment and apply scientific discoveries to improving the 
community's standard of living ; 

Considering that a study of natural science brings to light the achieve- 
ments of international cooperation in the field of scientific research, and 
thus helps to improve relationships among men ; 

Draws attention to the recommendation on the introduction to 
natural science in primary schools, adopted by the XIIth International 
Conference on Public Education in 1949; 

Submits to the Ministries of Education the following recommendation : 


1. It is desirable that in secondary schools the teaching of natural 
science should be as extensive as possible, and in any case assure a common 
core of fundamental knowledge to all pupils between 11 and 15 years 
of age ; 
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2. The teaching of natural science in secondary schools should provide 
pupils with basic knowledge about the world and man, give them experience 
in scientific method, and develop their general culture and sensitiveness ; 
such an education aims at: 

(a) teaching children (the adults, parents and citizens of tomorrow) 
about : (1) the structure, functioning, and care of the bodies of human 
beings and other living creatures, (2) the nature of the earth on which 
they live, and (3) the interdependence of living creatures and_ their 
dependence on the soil ; 

(b) (1) aiding children’s intellectual growth through activity methods 
designed to cultivate and, if need be, awaken, their capacity to observe, 
describe, and evaluate (discovering, comparing, classifying) ; (2) fostering 
a love of truth and intellectual honesty, pleasure in work well done, and 
a liking for order, and developing manual skill; (3) developing love for 
nature and natural beauty, and respect for living creatures ; (4) inculcating 
the duty to safeguard human and natural resources ; 


3. On account of the quite special character of natural science 
teaching, (a) it should pay greater regard than other subjects to regional 
needs and potentialities, while giving priority to knowledge of man and 
the conditions of his existence, and (b) its syllabuses should be suggestive 
rather than prescriptive, in order that teachers may be free to organise 
their work in the light of local resources and the individual abilities and 
interests of their pupils ; 


4. Sound natural science teaching calls for the greatest possible 


activity from the pupils. !t requires them to observe the facts and study 
their inter-relationships, to experiment, and to discuss the results, so that 
they may pass from concrete cases to abstract laws ; 


5. For such teaching pupils should be provided with adequate and 
varied material aids: (a) collections and the means to maintain and 
enrich them ; (b) funds for securing living or fresh specimens (aquaria, 
vivaria, terraria); (c) laboratory materials, instruments for dissection 
and observation, projectors for still and moving pictures, cameras, works 
of reference ; (d) centres from which schools may obtain all necessary 
equipment and materials ; (ec) national or regional centres for making, 
distributing and exchanging films in collaboration with the teachers 
concerned ; (f) facilities of access to State and private museums, exhibi- 
tions, zoological and botanical gardens, woods, ponds, quarries, mountains, 
and beaches. The construction and use of teaching aids by the pupils 
themselves is a practice to be highly recommended ; 

6. The use of audio-visual aids is to be recommended provided they 
form an integral part of the teaching ; 

7. The teaching of natural science should interest pupils in safe- 
guarding fauna and flora and natural beauty spots, and the creation of 
national parks to prevent encroachment by agriculture and housing 
estates ; 

8. It is desirable that children should be encouraged to express 
their thoughts in correct and precise language, and in certain circumstances 
by drawing and modelling ; 
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9. School work should be supplemented by the organisation of leisure 
activities, particularly in the form of young naturalists’ clubs or societies, 
enabling teachers and pupils by means of conversations, individual work, 
excursions, etc., to get to know each other better, widen their mental 
horizon, and effectively interest themselves in problems and experiments 
extending beyond the classroom ; 

10. The teaching of natural science requires teachers who have the 
special qualities of the naturalist and it is therefore desirable that even 
the lowest secondary classes should be taken by teachers well qualified 
both from the point of view of their knowledge and of their ability to 
arouse and stimulate the interest of their pupils ; 

11. It is desirable that educational supervisors be appointed, that 
is to say, teachers of recogn‘sed ability, with the responsibility of guiding 
a certain number of their less experienced colleagues ; 

12. Apart from the constant personal effort to increase their know- 
ledge which teachers may be expected to make, it is necessary to offer 
them in-service facilities for verifying and refreshing their knowledge by 
means of conferences and courses. 


N. B. Delegates are requested to give in writing such amendments 
to this draft recommendation as they wish to make to the chairman of 
the Conference. The number of the items or paragraphs concerned 
should be clearly indicated. In order that such amendments may be 
considered when this draft recommendation is discussed and voted on 
by the Conference, they must reach the chairman not later than Tuesday, 


15th July, so that they may be distributed to the delegates. 


The CuairmMan proposed to follow the same procedure as for draft 
rcommendation No. 34, that is to say, to vote on each article separately 
first, and then on the recommendation as a whole. 


Consideration No. 1. 

Mr. Car6 (Italy) proposed replacing this consideration by the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Considering that knowledge of nature is an indispensable 
element in the education of man”’. 


After a comment made by Mr. ANpERsON (United Kingdom), rappor- 
teur, this amendment was rejected by 10 votes against 8 with 2 abstentions. 


(Consideration No. 1 was adopted by 22 voles without opposition.) 


Consideration No. 2. 
(Adopted by 22 votes without opposition.) 


Consideration No. 2(a). 

Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (India) proposed the addition of a new consi- 
deration after the second, as follows: ‘‘ Considering the value that a 
study of natural science may have for the development of moral qualities.” 


Mr. ANDERSON ( United Kingdom), rapporteur, supported this proposal. 
(This new consideration was adopled by 30 votes, without opposition. 
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Consideration No. 3 (new No. 4). 

Mr. Anperson (Uniled Kingdom) proposed the following textual 
change in this consideration : for “ Considering that a study of natural 
science brings to light..." read “‘ Considering that such a study also brings 
to light...” 

(This amendment was adopted.) 


Mr. Caro (/taly) proposed replacement of the words “to improve 
relationships among men ”’ by “ to give a more concrete and vital feeling 
of solidarity between all men and all peoples ”’. 


After a comment from Mr. ANDERSON (United Kingdom), rapporteur, 
this amendment was rejected by 16 votes to 7. 

(Consideration No. 3, as amended, was adopted by 27 votes without 
opposition.) 


Consideration No. 4. 
(This consideration was adopled by 25 votes without opposition.) 


Article 1. 

Mr. Scuiece. (France) proposed replacement of the end of this 
article, from the words “as extensive as possible”’ by “‘ and in any case 
should provide a common core of fundamental knowledge for all pupils 
between 11 and 15 years of age and a wider and deeper study for certain 


groups of older pupils ”’. 


Mr. ANnpEeRSON (Uniled Kingdom), rapporteur, supported this 
amendment. 


After a discussion in which Messrs. Sultan Monityuppin (Pakistan), 
ANDERSON (United Kingdom) and Scuiecer (France) took part, this 
amendment was accepted. 

(Article 1, as amended, was adopted by 28 votes without opposition.) 


Article 2. 


Mr. AnperRsON (Uniled Kingdom), rapporteur, proposed certain 
purely textual changes in this article. 


After a brief exchange of views between Messrs. Ca.6 (/laly) and 
Dorrrens (Switzerland), this article, with the slight modifications proposed, 
was adopted by 27 votes without opposition. 


Article 3. 


Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (India) proposed the insertion of a new para- 
graph (b) as follows “ give an important place to actual problems con- 
cerning food, public and private health, agriculture and animal lusbandry”’. 


Mr. ANDERSON (United Kingdom), rapporteur, recommended adoption 
of this amendment. 
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Miss JopoGNE (Belgium) observed that, in her country the teaching 
of natural science was considered as an essentially formative branch of 
education, and that it was not desirable to give it too utilitarian an aim. 


(Article 3 with the proposed amendment was adopted by 34 votes without 
opposition.) 


Article 4. 


Mr. Ca6 (Italy) proposed omission of the word “ abstract” in the 
last line of this article. After brief comments by Messrs. ScHLEGEL 
(France), and Muttunaurpt (Nicaragua), this amendment was rejected by 
17 votes to 3. 


(Article 4 was adopted by 29 votes without opposition.) 


Article 5. 

(This article was adopted without discussion by 34 votes without 
opposition.) 
Article 6. 


(This article was adopted without discussion by 31 votes without 
opposition.) 


Article 7. 


(This article was adopted without discussion by 32 votes with no opposi- 
lion and 1 abstention.) 


Mrs. ARANAYAKAM (India) explained that the reason for her absten- 
tion was the lack of sufficient food from which certain regions in her 
country suffered. 


Article 8. 
(This article was adopted without discussion by 29 votes without 
opposition.) 


Article 9. 
(This article was adopted without discussion by 31 voles without 
opposition.) 


Article 10. 

(This article was adopted without discussion by 32 votes without 
opposition.) 
Article 11. 


(This article was adopted without discussion by 28 votes with no opposition 
but with 1 abstention.) 


Article 12. 
(This article was adopted without discussion by 30 votes without 
opposition.) 
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Article 13. 


Mr. Cao (Jialy) proposed the addition of an article which, subject 
to re-drafting, should read somewhat as follows: “in so far as possible 
liaison should always be envisaged between the teaching of natural science 
and other branches of education, for example geography, economics, 
history of civilisation, and even literature where special attention could 
be paid to writers who had produced fine chapters on the phenomena 
and problems of Nature. 


Mr. LOrr_er (German Federal Republic) proposed to add philosophy 
to the list of subjects. 

(This new article was adopted in principle, subject to re-drafling, by 
30 votes without opposition.) 


The CuHarrMaN then asked the meeting to vote on Recommendation 
No. 35 as a whole. 

(Recommendation No. 35 concerning the teaching of natural science 
in secondary schools was adopted by 36 votes without opposition.) 


The CuarrmMan thanked the rapporteur for the excellent work he 
had carried out. 


Mr. ANpERSON (United Kingdom), as rapporteur, wished to include 
all those who had helped him in his work in these thanks, and in particular 


Mr. Schlegel, president of the Naturalist Association of France, whose 
helpful collaboration was an illustration of the understanding which had 
always existed between France and Scotland. The drafting committee, 
which included representatives of both sexes and four continents, had to 
make suggestions suitable to both the developed and the less fortunate 
countries. 


REPORT FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. TRAN BA Cuuc ( Vietnam) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country and replied to a question from Miss JopoGNe 
( Belgium). 

Vietnam was a very decentralized country ; control and inspection 
of schools therefore depended on the various sections or provinces. The 
primary inspector was in charge of all the subjects of primary education, 
while in secondary education there were inspectors for the different 
subjects, literary or scientific. Other inspectors were in charge of technical 
education. He himself was director of the schools in South Vietnam 
and inspected all the schools in his area, primary, secondary and technical. 


Mr. Gat (France) thanked the delegate from Vietnam for the pre- 
sentation of his report and expressed his admiration for the effurts of 
his country in developing education, in spite of the difficult conditions 
there. 
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REPORT FROM SYRIA 


Mr. Gennaout (Syria) presented the report on educational develop- 
ments in his country. 


The Cuarrman thanked the Syrian delegate for the presentation of 
his report, which was a model of precision. 


REPORT FROM LUXEMBURG 


Mr. Sturm (Luxemburg) commented on the report on educational 
developments in his country. 


The CuarrMan thanked the delegate from Luxemburg for his interest- 
ing comments. 


Report FROM MEXICO 


Mrs. BaALMAcEDA DE JoseFre (Mezico) commented briefly on the 
report on educational develoments in her country. 


The CuHarrmMan thanked the Mexican delegate for her interesting 
explanation. 


REPORT FROM CHILE 


Mrs. SaALzE pe Perzo._pt (Chile) commented on the report on edu- 
cational developments in her country. 


The CuarrMan thanked the delegate of Chile for her interesting 
remarks. 


(The meeting rose at 12.20 p.m.) 





SEVENTEENTH MEETING 


Wednesday, 16th July, at 3 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Margaret Clapp 


CLOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The CHatrMAN announced that, since all points in the agenda had 
been dealt with, the meeting would now proceed to close the Conference. 


Mr. Bore (Switzerland) stated that Switzerland had been happy 
to welcome once again the delegates of so many countries. The agenda 
of the Conference had included many important questions, some of them 
delicate ones. Despite the diversity of the school systems of the countries 
represented at the Conference and the different points of view, it had 
succeeded in drawing up recommendations which could be adopted 
unanimously, thus showing a fine example of goodwill and collaboration. 
This success was due to a great extent to the warm understanding and 
finesse of the women delegates. He paid tribute to the Chairman who 
had conducted the meetings with firm and smiling authority. He affirmed 
that the twenty-five republics in the Swiss Confederation strove unceasingly 
to better their school systems, while still keeping unity of spirit despite 
their diversities. This was done so that the students might have their 
horizon broadened and understand other cultures, as well as acquire a 
sound general culture. He hoped that the delegates would return home 
feeling and knowing that Switzerland constantly sought to strengthen 
the ties of friendship between their countries and his own. 


Mr. Suaw (Canada), speaking in the name of the Commonwealth 
delegates, expressed their appreciation of, and interest in, the work of 
the Conference. He wished in particular to thank the Chairman and 
the Vice-Chairmen for the admirable manner in which they had conducted 
the Conference and which had enabled difficult work to be completed 
successfully. He also thanked Unesco, the International Bureau of 
Education, Switzerland, and the City of Geneva for the way in which 
the Conference had been organised. He expressed his gratitude for 
the possibilities of making so many friendships and for the feeling of unity 
among all the members of the Conference. He suggested that in future 
Conferences, an afternoon might be set aside so that the delegates might 
become acquainted with each other at the earliest opportunity. It was 
not only the information gained and the recommendations which counted, 
but something more fundamental. The quotation from the Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns, came to his mind : 
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oer 


That mon to mon the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.’’ 


He felt that the Conference had approached this ideal. 


Mr. Cao (Italy) wished to emphasise the privilege enjoyed by the 
Conference in having been directed by a Chairman who was at the same 
time wise, firm and charming. He thanked her in his own name and in 
that of the Italian delegation. He recalled the pleasure with which he 
returned each year to Geneva for the International Conference on Public 
Education, where such warm friendships were made. Men felt the desire 
to draw closer together. Despite their diversities, they moved towards 
unity through the search for common principles and through mutual 
respect and human brotherhood. The work of the Conference this year 
had been diligent, serious and conclusive. The Italian delegation expressed 
its gratitude to the authorities of the Canton and City of Geneva, to the 
International Bureau of Education and in particular, to its Director, 
Prof. Piaget—expressing wishes for his speedy recovery—and to its 
untiring Assistant Director, Prof. Rossello. To all his fellow delegates, 
he expressed his best wishes for happiness, peace and justice, for themselves 
and their respective countries. 


Mrs. ARYANAYAKAM (India) wished to express her gratitude on this 
occasion. The most valuable experience of her delegation had come, 
not from the discussing and voting on the recommendations, but from the 
feeling of brotherhood they had had of fighting for a common cause. 
All present belonged to different continents, cultures, and religions ; 
nevertheless, they had been able to feel, during the work of the Conference, 
that they all belonged to the same family and had been able to understand 
the true meaning of human brotherhood. As a woman, she had been 
impressed by the courtesy and goodwill shown during the discussion on 
the access of women to education, a discussion which had raised a great 
number of administrative, economic and social problems. In conclusion, 
she quoted the words of an Indian poet who had lived 4,000 years ago. 


Mgr. Hornstein (Vatican) emphasised that the participation of 
a delegation from the Vatican in the discussions of the International 
Conference on Public Education for the first time was a proof of the 
very keen interest of His Holiness Pope Pius XII in all educational prob- 
lems, and of his ever-present desire to see the recognition for women 
of those rights which corresponded to their dignity as human beings. In 
appointing his representatives to this Conference, Pope Pius XII had 
also wished to show the interest he felt in all manifestations of inter- 
national life. He thanked Mr. Rossello for the very courteous manner 
in which his delegation had been received, and expressed his gratitude 
to the Chairman for the charming manner in which she had presided 
over the discussions. In conclusion, he hoped that the work of the 
Conference would reap a fruitful harvest. 


Mrs. Mitts ScarsrouGu (Liberia) expressed the appreciation of the 
Liberian delegation for having had the opportunity of participating in 
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a Conference uniting such highly competent persons. It was the first 
time that her country had been represented at Geneva and it certainly 
would not be the last. She appreciated the value of the personal contacts 
and exchanges which such a Conference made possible. She had greatly 
profited by the Conference and had gathered many useful suggestions 
and acquired new knowledge and new ideas. She ended by congratulating 
the Chairman and the Vice-Chairmen, the rapporteurs, Mr. Anderson in 
particular, and all members of the Conference secretariat. 


Mr. McGratu (United States), on behalf of the American delegation, 
thanked the International Bureau of Education and Unesco for having 
organised this Conference. He was grateful for having had the occasion 
of coming to Geneva again, a city of such beauty and culture and whose 
citizens had enjoyed freedom for so long. The United States was grateful 
for the special honour conferred on it by the election of one of its delegates 
as Chairman. He congratulated the Chairman for the way in which she 
had conducted the meetings. The greatest task to-day was to preserve 
peace, but peace only with freedom. By freedom he meant not only 
freedom in the negative sense of freedom from the evils of tyranny and 
oppression, but also freedom in the positive sense of having opportunity 
to live one’s life to the fullest in company with one’s fellow men. Freedom 
of the positive kind can be guaranteed only by education, and by develop- 
ing possibilities for education in all countries. It was therefore fitting 
that the previous year’s Conference had considered what steps should 
be taken to extend compulsory education, and that the present Conference 
had continued these discussions with special reference to wo nen's educa- 


tion. Future years would provide a rich harvest in the form of fuller 
and better living. He concluded by expressing his gratitude for the 
possibilities the Conference had afforded of forming lasting personal 
friendships. 


Miss Benitez (Philippines) wished to assure the Conference that 
her country’s failure to present a formal report did not in any way indicate 
a lack of interest on the part of her country. She reminded delegates 
that great progress had been made in the Philippines in respect of fun- 
damental education, and for this reason among others Unesco had wished 
to organise a regional conference there. She would gladly give delegates 
interested in this matter any information they would like to have, and 
information concerning women’s access to education. 


Mr. Lérrcer (German Federal Republic), in the name of the German 
delegation, wished to associate himself with all that had been said. He 
expressed his gratitude to the Swiss authorities, the City of Geneva and 
all those who had contributed to organising the Conference. Special 
thanks were due to the two Directors of the International Bureau of 
Education, Messrs. Piaget and Rossello, and to the representatives of 
Unesco and their colleagues. None of those who had taken part in this 
Conference would ever forget the stimulating personality of Mr. Rossello, 
the charm and efficiency of Mrs. Auroi, or the speedy and precise activities 
of the Secretariat and the interpreters. He expressed the deep and 
sincere admiration of the German delegation for the Chair.nan, who had 
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presided over the discussions with so much patience, firmness, kindness 
and efficiency. He also congratulated the Vice-Chairmen on the work 
they had done. It was a pleasure to see what fruitful work the Conference 
had done, both from the point of view of the information gained and of 
the recommendations drawn up. The German delegation was deeply 
moved by the friendly atmosphere of the discussions. Like its predeces- 
sors, this Conference had helped to develop understanding and respect 
for the educational efforts being made in the various countries, to make 
their experience available, and to make delegates feel that they were 
members of a body whose mission was to sow in all hearts and minds the 
seeds of peace, understanding and love. 


Mrs. BALMACEDA DE JosereE (Merico) thanked Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education, who between them had made it 
possible for the delegates to meet in discussion. She expressed the wish 
that women would henceforth have the possibility of taking part in the 
work of the Conference together with the men, who during the discussions 
had shown great understanding and courtesy. She concluded by referring 
to the Spanish thinker, Ortega y Gasset, who has said that mankind 
has evolved sometimes with the rhythm of a man, sometimes with the 
rhythm of a woman. She hoped that in the future mankind would succeed 
in harmonising these two rhythms. 


Mr. GonzaLes Barros (Colombia), on the part of his Government, 
apologised for the tardy arrival of the report on educational developments 


in 1951-1952 in his country. He thanked the Chairman for the great 
tact with which she had conducted the discussions. He expressed his 
pleasure at having been placed beside the Spanish delegation, which 
represented a country which had contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of the culture and civilisation of the Latin community, and which 
had been the first to spread them in the American Continent. 


Mr. Gaw (France) paid tribute to the Chairman of the Conference. 
She had succeeded in uniting in one person the principal womanly and 
manly qualities. With great efficiency she had conducted discussions 
in which it had proved difficult to remain objective and not be carried 
away by philosophical and social ideas. Recommendation No. 34 re- 
presented a milestone on the path of education for women. 

In his own name he wished to thank the International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco for the organisation of the Conference, which 
once again had given delegates opportunity to exchange ideas, make 
firm friendships and receive varied and valuable suggestions. Referring 
to the International Exhibition on Public Education and to the library 
of the International Bureau of Education, he said that in his view these 
two collections represented a veritable educational encyclopedia. From 
his experience of international conferences, it appeared to him that 
the Conference in Geneva was one of those which best served the cause 
of international understanding. He greatly regretted the absence of 
the Director of the International Bureau of Education, Professor Piaget, 
and in the name of all delegates expressed a wish for his speedy recovery. 
He also thanked the rapporteurs, the interpreters, and all members of 
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the Secretariat of the International Bureau of Education and of Unesco, 
and, finally, his Swiss friends for their hospitality and the example they 
give of freedom and brotherhood. 


Mr. Fernic (Unesco), in the name of the Director General of Unesco, 
wished to thank the men and women delegates to the Conference, the 
Chairman and the rapporteurs, who had come, often from far away, to 
draw up and to pass recommendations. All had contributed to the 
success of the “‘ snowball’ represented by the International Conference 
on Public Education. The importance of this Conference and the number 
of delegations sent to it were increasing from year to year. He expressed 
his gratitude to every member of the delegations for the interest and 
goodwill they had shown during the discussions. He also thanked the 
staff of the International Bureau of Education, who had borne the heaviest 
part of the organisation of the Conference. He reminded delegates that 
the XVth International Conference on Public Education should not be 
regarded as an end and a termination, but merely as preparation for 
implementation. 


Mr. Rosse..6 (/.B.E.) joined with the Director, Professor Piaget, 
whose absence had been the only shadow over the meetings, in the una- 
nimous congratulations addressed to the Chairman, Miss Margaret Clapp, 
the first woman Chairman of these annual intergovernmental meetings, 
for the distinction and authority—the iron hand in the velvet glove— 
with which she had conducted the Conference proceedings. Under her 
firm and supple guidance, the Conference had beaten several records ; 


that of the number of countries represented (51 as compared with 49 last 
year), that of the number of delegates (102 as compared with 100), that 
of the number of women delegates (33 as compared with 6), that of the 
number of reports on educational developments (35 as compared with 
28), and also that of the number of amendments and speeches! He wished 
also to thank the Vice-Chairmen who had come from the four quarters 
of the world and had so ably supported the Chairman: H. R. H. Princess 
Yukanthor, Under-Secretary of State, Mrs. Mills Scarbrough, Professor 
Giovanni Calé and H. E. Juan José Arévalo; he thanked, too, the rap- 
porteurs, Miss Sourgen and Mr. Anderson, and the four women authors 
of the documents which had served as basis of discussion at the Con- 
ference : Miss Pagano, Miss Gampert, Mrs. Mitrovic and Mrs. Labarca. 
He also offered sincerest thanks to the Director General of Unesco, 
Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, whose magnificent opening speech harmonised 
so well and so aptly with the Conference agenda, and to his friends in 
Unesco, in particular Miss Das, Mr. Guiton, Mr. Fernig and Mr. Legrand. 
He also warmly thanked his colleagues of the International Bureau of 
Education, among whom the women, personified by the Secretary General, 
Mrs. Auroi, were in a majority. In the course of this XVth Conference, 
two recommendations had been addressed to the Ministries of Education. 
These recommendations would be of no value unless they were publicised 
and energetically defended by the delegates when they returned to their 
respective countries. He therefore made a special point of asking delegates 
to take all possible steps to establish the national committees of inquiry, 
and the interministerial committees responsible for the implementation 
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plans, and to persuade the Ministries of Finance to grant the necessary 
funds (money is not only the sinews of war but also of education) for 
carrying into practice the recommendation on women’s access to education. 
He went on to say that the Conference had already paid homage to that 
great educator, Dr. Montessori, and that he wished to associate in this 
homage the name of another woman, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
a pioneer of the International Bureau of Education. In 1914 she per- 
suaded the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of various countries—only a 
woman could have achieved this, at least in this world—to convene an 
international conference on public education, at The Hague. The first 
World War unfortunately prevented the realisation of this fine project. 
With these two women, he would also like to associate the name of 
the first general secretary of the International Bureau of Education, Miss 
Marie Butts; on becoming general secretary emeritus, she continued 

and still continues at 82 years of age—to encourage all her colleagues 
through her energy, courage and devotion. The International Bureau 
of Education was proud to think that Dr. Butts had been the first inter- 
national official to be granted an honorary doctorate for having valiantly 
served the cause of the international community for no less than 25 years. 


The CuarrMan thanked all the speakers for the kind words they 
had addressed to her, and again expressed her gratitude to the Conference 
for the honour they had paid her in electing her as Chairman. Her 
gratitude was also due to Switzerland, and the Canton and City of Geneva 
for their hospitable welcome. She felt certain that the beauty and tran- 
quility of the surroundings had greatly contributed to the peaceful running 
of the Conference activities. She expressed her gratitude, too, to those 
who had helped to organise this meeting, particularly Mr. Piaget, Mr. 
Rossello, and Mr. Fernig and their assistants from Unesco and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education Secretariat. She congratulated the rap- 
porteurs, Miss Sourgen and Mr. Anderson, for the magnificent work they 
had done and particularly for the fine way in which Miss Sourgen had 
accomplished a very difficult task. She thanked the observers fron the 
United Nations and the Specialised Agencies for the interest they had 
shown in the work of the Conference. This work had certainly been 
fruitful. The national reports on educational developments formed in 
themselves a veritable course in comparative education, bringing new 
suggestions and contributing to the growth of mutual understanding and 
the awakening of admiration for the efforts made to develop education. 
So far as the other two items on the agenda were concerned, she was 
convinced that very valuable results had been attained. The Conference 
had emphasised the educational value of natural science, given valuable 
indications of the best ways of teaching this subject, and proclaimed 
the principle of the equality of access of women to education, while taking 
account of the differences between the sexes and of the diversity of the 
tasks to be performed by women in the various countries. She stated 
that the interest with which she had followed the work of the Conference, 
was all the greater through her having been for a long time engaged on 
work aiming at enabling all human beings to develop their aptitudes 
freely and thus be in a position to participate in the values common to 
all mankind. The proof of the interest governments were taking in the 
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question of women’s education lay in the proportion of women delegates 
present at the Conference, and it was to he hoped that this proportion 
would be at least as high the following year. One might be satisfied 
with the results of the Conference, but it should not be forgotten that 
more important work remained to be done. It was now a question of 
applying in each country the recommendations which had been adopted. 
This would be the responsibility of each delegate on his return home. 
Each delegate would again take up his work with renewed courage, 
knowing that throughout the world men and women were active in the 
same cause, in different ways perhaps, but in the same spirit. 


The CHarrMan then declared closed the XVth Conference on Public 
Education. 


(The meeting rose at 5.25 p.m.) 








TEXT OF THE REPORTS 


ACCESS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


Report presented by Miss Henriette SOURGEN 


INTRODUCTION 


I am deeply touched by the honour done to me and to France by 
being chosen as rapporteur for your work on the access of women to edu- 
cation and on their training for the varied tasks that their nature, their 
dignity as human beings, and economic necessities call on them to assume 
in the world of today. By profession a teacher of girls, and feminist through 
love of justice and reason, | heartily and sincerely associate myself with 
the endeavours made in this connection by the International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco. 

The replies you have supplied to the questionnaire, which was sent 
out to all countries, have been carefully analysed by Miss Pagano, and I 
thank her in the name of us all. 

The question of women’s access to education has been placed on the 
agenda of the XVth International Conference on Public Education in 
order to assist in the realisation of the objectives of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It will be recalled that this Declaration among 
other things affirms the equality of rights, including the right to education, 
without distinction of sex. Article 26 runs as follows : *“* Everyone has the 
right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made generally available and higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit...” 

The documents at the disposal of delegates to the XVth_ Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education include a statistical study made by 
Unesco, two studies on women’s access to education in Yugoslavia and 
Chile, and the published results of an inquiry undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. The latter study presents information and 
data supplied by the Ministries of Education of forty-seven countries, 
and its findings will now be briefly submitted to the Conference for exami- 
nation and discussion. 
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LEGISLATION 


To be in a position to draw up a recommendation, the Conference 
must above all know whether legal obstacles exist to women’s increased 
participation in the benefits of general and vocational education, and 
whether or not it is desirable to modify basic legislation on public educa- 
tion. The inquiry undertaken by the International Bureau of Education 
clearly shows that the equality of rights as between men and women 
is aflirmed explicitly in international legislation, and affirmed at least 
implicitly in all basic national legislation on the right to education and the 
educational systems. In principle, then, the right of men and women to 
partake equally in the advantages of education is legally recognised. 
Whatever discrimination between the sexes may exist, is therefore to be 
found at the practical level; certain types of schools, more especially 
in the vocational field, are in some cases organised only for men. Basic 
legislation makes no discrimination against women, but at the same time 
the educational facilities offered to women are often narrower in scope 
than those offered to men. 

It is thus clear that if the question of women’s access to education 
could be settled merely by legislative action, the demands of order, beauty 
and justice would be easily met. The legislation of each country, however, 
has the “ background’ to which our Chairman referred yesterday, where 
passions, interests, and beliefs and traditions work chaotically, and with 
seemingly irresistible power among all classes, nations, and governments. 
The declarations of principles made in your replies witness to the best 
intentions, but the opportunities, freedom and power to put these intentions 
into effect vary from one country to another. It nevertheless appears 
that they are being put into effect in all countries, more or less rapidly 
and easily. As good Cartesians we are well aware that the walls erected 
by thousands of years of history cannot be irresponsibly pulled down. 
Once down, they are very difficult to reconstruct. From a cursory reading 
of the published results of the inquiry, it appears that the solutions reached 
in the different countries are very varied in nature, and necessarily so, 
given the need for such solutions to be adapted to the country concerned. 


ORDER OF DISCUSSION 


For ease of exposition, the following order will be observed : first, 
compulsory primary education and, secondly, secondary education for 
girls. The aim of both types of instruction is to enable every child to receive 
for an appropriate length of time and under appropriate conditions a gene- 
ral education which fosters his human qualities and teaches him *‘ what 
every person must know ”’. 

In his fine speech yesterday, Mr. Torres Bodet referred to the problem 
of training women teachers to give the fundamental education necessary 
for, in his own words, “ filling the gap which separates more than half of 
humanity, still illiterate, from the other section which knows how to 
read and write’. You will perhaps desire to support his speech, authori- 
tatively, by making special recommendations. Whether a girl completes 
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her education at the primary or the secondary level, she must be in a posi- 
tion to decide her occupations, her activities, her social task, for herself. 
Those parts of your replies concerning vocational and higher education 
throw light on this problem. We shall refer to the information you have 
supplied about teacher training and the access of women to the teaching 
profession. 

Finally, we shall refer to the factors which you consider very greatly 
impede women’s forming part of educated society, and which you urge 
should be eliminated by the combined efforts of all men and women of 
good will. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In most countries the duration of compulsory education is the same 
for both sexes, and the few cases where it is shorter for girls than for boys 
are the exception. 

The study on compulsory education and its prolongation that was 
the basis of discussion at last year’s International Conference on Public 
Education, showed that in many countries there are still a number of 
obstacles to the universalisation of schooling. Such obstacles affect boys 
as much as girls, unless the education authorities separate the sexes and 
give priority to the establishment of boys’ schools. Separation then 
militates against the equality of the right to education as between 
the sexes. This problem might, in certain cases, be solved by making 
an increasing number of classes mixed. 

So far as primary curricula are concerned, the commonest practice 
is to make them the same for boys and girls, but to make some differentia- 
tion on the basis of sex in regard to practical subjects and activities. 
Girls usually take needlework, domestic economy, dressmaking, cookery, 
child care, etc., and boys woodwork and other workshop activities. A 
tendency may nevertheless be discerned to make such differentiation 
less hard-and-fast. It is perhaps prejudicial to overstress an early specia- 
lisation for girls which sends them uncultured to their kitchens and sacrifices 
their general education for the sake of dressmaking and embroidery. 

No cases are reported of differentiation on the basis of sex in regard 
to the choice of textbooks, except such textbooks as may be used for prac- 
tical activities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are cases where the duration of secondary studies is longer for 
girls than boys because of the addition to the girls’ curriculum of subjects 
such as domestic economy and needlework, and also cases, fewer in num- 
ber, where such duration is shorter. Generally speaking, however, the 
duration of secondary studies is the same fer both sexes. 

In a number of countries, in addition to the ordinary secondary 
course, girls are offered a special secondary course with a definitely feminine 
bias but not giving access to the subsequent level of higher education. 

Occasionally changes are made in the ordinary secondary curriculum, 
including even the academic subjects, in order to adapt it for girls. The 
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commonest modifications made in secondary curricula on the basis of sex, 
however, concern practical subjects and activities as at primary level. 

Secondary curricula may be summarily grouped into three categories : 
(a) curricula drawn up exclusively and specifically for girls, terminating 
in a different certificate examination from that of the ordinary secondary 
course : (b) ordinary curricula which have been adapted for girls, even in 
regard to the general subjects; (c) curricula common to both sexes in 
regard to the general subjects, but differentiated in respect of the practical 
subjects and activities. 

Secondary schools may be organised on a one-sex basis because the 
curriculu n is different for each sex, because the sexes are educated sepa- 
rately on principle, or simply because it is a matter of practical convenience. 
In the latter case, a number of replies state, mixed schools are organised 
wherever enrolments are not sufficient to justify the establishment of 
one-sex schools. 

Statistics show that with few exceptions more boys than girls are 
enrolled at secondary level. This difference becomes more marked as one 
ascends the educational ladder, and reaches its peak at the level of higher 
education. 

No differentiation is generally made on the basis of sex in regard to 
textbooks, except such textbooks as may be used for practical activities. 

The principal question is: if compulsory primary education is com- 
pulsory for girls, and if the access of girls as well as boys to secondary 
education is facilitated, should the curricula be the same for both sexes ? 
Mr. Torres Bodet remarked yesterday that equality is not the same as 
identity. To what extent is it desirable to draw up more or less special 
curricula for girls, a tendency referred to in many of the replies ? Where 
may a true balance be found ? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The tendency to specialisation to be observed at both primary and 
secondary level takes a new form at the levels of vocational and higher edu- 
cation. At these latter levels women’s social function becomes more defined. 
In an ideal democracy the choice of an occupation would be entirely free 
and would be made in the light of individual abilities and aptitudes, by 
both boys and girls. Girls as well as boys would be made aware of, and 
develop, abilities and aptitudes by appropriate primary education. Girls 
as well as boys would be familiar with the various occupations open to 
them and the conditions in then. They would be protected at their 
work by social laws, and these laws would give th¢m the possibility of 
working and at the same time having a household and children. Beliefs 
and customs would no longer govern wo nen’s activities. 

According to your replies, not even the most evolved democracies 
offer women such utter liberty of choice. 

The comparative study of data on vocational establishments is 
rendered difficult by the fact that such establishments are classified in a 
variety of ways in the different countries, and do not always come under 
the same authorities. 
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From the data received it is nevertheless clear that, apart from com- 
mercial careers more or less equally accessible to both sexes, a number of 
occupations exist which are regarded as either specifically feminine or 
masculine. In consequence, even in those countries where they have 
access, in principle, to all types of vocational education, girls tend to 
choose the feminine occupations because it is customary to do so or 
because they know it would be difficult to get employment in an occupation 
that is still generally regarded as being for men. 

The position is tending to change in many countries, but it is evident 
that the expansion of vocational education facilities for girls must be 
accompanied by guidance on the opportunities available to them in the 
vocational field, and by endeavours to influence public opinion in general 
and that of employers in particular. Feminine occupations need to be 
defined, not a priori, but on the basis of experiment and, if possible, of 
organised experiment. You will perhaps consider tests to be necessary, 
and better organised vocational guidance. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The replies to the inquiry undertaken by the International Bureau 
of Education clearly show that women are only exceptionally excluded 
from any given type of higher education. In practice, however, certain 
university faculties are attended exclusively by men. There are a nu nber 
of higher education establishments, moreover, which legally or in practice 
are reserved for women. 

So far as enrolments are concerned, the statistics show that women 
form only a small percentage of total enrolments, and that they show a 
marked preference for the faculty of arts. Here too, tradition certainly 
exercises an influence. Changes are nevertheless taking place, as at voca- 
tional level, and as new fields of activity open up for women, their nu nbers 
begin to increase in the faculties of medicine, law, science, pharmacy, 
dentistry, etc. 

Practically without exception no fixed proportion of the places avai- 
lable in higher education establishments open to both sexes is reserved 
for either sex. 

The following question arises from most of the replies: is women’s 
access to higher education appointments reasonably wide, and are enough 
scholarships available for them so that they can play their part in higher 
education ? Do prevailing customs allow them sufficient opportunities in 
the fields of science, law or even arts ? 

The general observation may be made that opinion appears to be 
very divided in regard to all levels of education, from the primary schools 
to the university. For some persons, girls should have exactly the same 
education as boys. For others, girls have a nature essentially different 
from that of boys, and should in consequence be given an education 
adapted to the role assigned them by nature (the bearing of children and 
the care of the home) and to a social order based on the family. Can a 
just balance between these conflicting views be found ? 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Primary teachers are trained in mixed and one-sex training colleges. 
Certain colleges are reserved for women because of the special nature of 
the course they offer, such as training for nursery-infant, domestic economy, 
needlework, and physical education mistresses, etc. 

Women form a majority of primary teaching staffs and thus of enrol- 
ments at primary training colleges. This is probably due to a belief that 
women are naturally more adapted than men for the education of children 
and to the fact, referred to in some of the replies, that men prefer to take 
up occupations which are better paid. 

Beyond the primary level, the proportion of women teachers decreases 
considerably. When the level of higher education is reached, this propor- 
tion is very small indeed, and discrimination between the sexes is there 
most marked. 

So far as the headships of primary, secondary, and teacher training 
establishments are concerned, the general tendency is to appoint men in 
the case of boys’ establishments, women in the case of girls’ establishments, 
and men and women, but more frequently men, in the case of mixed 
establishments. 


Factors AFFECTING WoMEN’s ACCESS TO EDUCATION 


The factors affecting women’s access to education vary in importance 
from one country to another. In the published results of the inquiry 
which have been placed at your disposal, you will find an analysis of the 
impeding and favouring factors. The impeding factors include ones of a 
psychological kind : does there not exist a feminine nature which derives 
its imperious force from instinct, from the child-bearing function, from 
the necessity for a mother to protect the helpless child, and to pre- 
serve the species? One may have felt that, in this field of natural law, 
little or nothing can be done to alter the inflexible will of men and states- 
men. It is nevertheless a rapporteur’s duty to indicate the limits imposed 
by wisdom—the rest is left to the psychologists, philosophers and dreamers. 

The various factors affecting women’s access to education come into 
play mainly beyond the level of compulsory education. The principal 
impeding factors are economic and social ones, such as the family economic 
level, the priority given to sons when family resources are not sufficient 
to cover the education of all the children, the prejudices held in certain 
circles against the access of women to given fields of activity, and the 
belief that higher education is pointless in the case of women who get 
married. 

Difficulties of an educationa! kind, such as shortage of schools or tea- 
chers, affect girls more than boys only where the sexes are separated and 
fewer schools are provided for girls than for boys. 

A factor favouring women’s access to education is the necessity for 
women nowadays to earn their own living and thus to have adequate 
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vocational training. This factor is undoubtedly one of the main causes of 
the evolution that is taking place more or less rapidly in most countries, 
and that the Conference is called on to assist. 

The following conclusion may be offered: that the replies to the 
questionnaire sent to the Ministries of Education are in agreement on the 
principle of women having full access to education. This agreement is a 
source of satisfaction. Principles, especially those which concern the 
establishment of a more equitable society, are the moving forces of the 
history of mankind. Their affirmation gives reality to that which it is 
desired to bring about. The declaration of the principle of justice for women 
means that the principle is being realised. 





TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Report presented by Mr. D. D. ANDERSON 


Natural science, formerly neglected or even despised in schools, 
has been shown through the use of activity methods and a concrete 
approach to have considerable educational value. This value is now univer- 
sally recognised. 

In 1949 the International Conference on Public Education, jointly 
convened by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, adopted 
a recommendation concerning the introduction to natural science at pri- 
mary level. The task of the present Conference is to pass a similar recom- 
mendation concerning the teaching of natural science in secondary schools. 
The results of an inquiry made among the Ministries of Education by the 
International Bureau of Education, have been published and are available 
as basis of discussion. 

The book containing these results is based on the replies received from 
forty-eight countries. It shows in detail how the above trends in natural 
science teaching are operating to a greater or lesser extent in each country 
according to available equipment and materials. 

In the same order as that of the questionnaire to the inquiry made 
by the International Bureau of Education, these results will now be 
briefly reviewed. 


PLACE oF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE CURRICULUM 


An answer must first be found to the question as to the meaning and 
scope of the term “ natural science ”’. 

Practical considerations forbid lengthy discussion of this point. It 
must therefore suffice to say that for the purposes of the inquiry it was 
decided to reserve physics and chemistry (sometimes included in natural 
science) for later study, and to restrict the meaning and scope of the term 
“natural science"’ to zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, anatomy, 
physiology, and general biology. 

These divisions of natural science are, of course, somewhat arbitrary 
so far as those countries are concerned, where the various branches of the 
subject are taught concentrically as one closely coordinated whole or syn- 
thetically under the aegis of biology. These two ways of teaching the 
subject are, in fact, the commonest ones, whatever particular form they 
may take in any given country. 
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Whatever teaching approach may have been adopted, natural science 
at all events forms part of general secondary education in all the countries 
replying to the inquiry. In some countries, particularly those where 
biology is emphasised, it is taught in all years of the secondary course 
(the last year in some cases excepted), in others either only at junior or 
only at senior level ; and in others it may be interrupted for one or two years 
in order to make room for physics and chemistry. 

On an average, one to five periods a week are devoted to natural 
science. Wherever the subject is taken by all sections of a given class, 
less time is generally given to it in the upper classes than in the lower ones. 
The position is generally the reverse wherever the subject is optional in 
the upper classes and intended for pupils preparing for scientific careers. 

The place of natural science in the curriculum is also determined 
by the proportion of pupils who take the subject, i.e., by whether it is 
compulsory or optional. An examination of the replies from the various 
countries shows surprisingly enough that in barely half of these countries 
does natural science remain compulsory in all classes and sections through- 
out the secondary course. There are a few countries where the subject is 
optional as early as the third or even the first year. 

So far as the importance of natural science in relation to other subjects 
is concerned, some countries give it the same value, both in the curriculum 
and in examinations ; other countries relegate it to the position of a subsi- 
diary subject, except perhaps in the scientific section. 


Aims OF NATURAL SCIENCE TEACHING 


The diversity of the aims enumerated in the replies confirms what has 
been said above about the subject’s immense educational, training and 
cultural possibilities. These aims are no longer limited merely to imparting 
knowledge, however necessary, but aspire to a true scientific and humanistic 
education. This education is oriented in some countries towards the 
everyday life of the individual and of society. It takes the form in other 
countries more of intellectual training. 

In addition to affording scientific training, however, natural science 
is expected to be of general educational value. In a number of countries 
emphasis is laid on the place the subject occupies in regard to general 
culture, particularly at the junior secondary stage. At subsequent stages, 
when the pupils begin to specialise, the aim of the subject may be purely 
one of preparation for higher studies. 

Certain countries also attribute the aim to natural science of developirg 
interests, not so much with a view to preparation for higher studies, as 
to revealing and developing aptitudes and thus enabling the pupils to 
discover where their true inclinations lie and to use their leisure profitably. 

Importance is also sometimes attached to the social aim of natural 
science teaching. This is a question of improving living conditions in regard 
to personal or public hygiene or of the more rational use and the conserva- 
tion of the country’s natural resources. 

Some countries aflirm that natural science serves to heighten sensi- 
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tiveness, by developing love for nature. This involves respecting and 
protecting living things, on the material plane ; having awe and respect 
for the mysteries of natural phenomena, on the spiritual plane; and 
appreciating the harmony and beauty of nature, on the aesthetic plane. 


SYLLABUSES 


The details are given in the individual report on each country of natural 
science syllabuses. The basic content of these syllabuses is, of course, 
more or less the same, but the various topics involved are presented and 
grouped in a great variety of ways. 

Three main ways of teaching natural science were referred to above, 
and natural science syllabuses similarly fall into three broad groups : 

(1) Where natural science is not separated from physics and chemistry, 
the syllabuses are of the so-called ** general science ” kind based on a know- 
ledge of the environment. Both physical and biological phenomena are 
studied in a general way in the form of problems of everyday concern and 
often organised as “ centres of interest ’’ or projects. The relative impor- 
tance attached to physical and to natural science varies from one school 
to another. It appears that biological science is more important in rural 
schools, where there are better opportunities for the observation of biolo- 
gical phenomena than in urban schools. 

(2) The second group of syllabuses consists of the biological ones 
emphasising the interdependence of phenomena and problems of morpho- 
logy and ecology. In the countries using such syllabuses, a varying amount 
of stress is placed on the broad problems of biology ; selection, evolution, 
reproduction, heredity, etc. Some of the syllabuses are more definitely 
practical, and attach greater importance to hygiene, nutrition and even 
to economic and social problems. In rural schools they often include 
reference to agriculture. 

(3) The third group of syllabuses consists of the differentiated ones 
in which each division of natural science has its place. The individual 
reports on the various countries replying to the inquiry show the order 
in which the divisions are taken. It is worth noting that the treatment 
of natural science in this differentiated way is tending to disappear. Even 
in those countries where there is a separate division of the subject for each 
year of the secondary course, an endeavour is made to reach some sort of 
synthesis. 


METHODS 


It is above ail in connection with the question of methods that the 
changes taking place in natural science teaching can be observed. 

Without definitely and officially prescribing any particular method, 
the education authorities of the countries replying to the inquiry have 
for the most part published recommendations favouring a concrete and 
experimental teaching approach. Teachers are urged to lay greater stress 
on direct observations and experimentation and to get their pupils not 
merely to listen but also, under skilled guidance, to be active themselves 
and make their own discoveries and concepts, and then to describe, com- 
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pare, and generalise, thus proceeding from the simple to the complex, the 
visible to the invisible, the individual to the class. So much suffices for 
the junior division. In the senior classes, however, the more systematic 
study made necessarily involves paying more attention to theory. At the 
level of advanced natural science, good scientific training cannot be acquired 
through personal experiment. Teaching needs to be based on sound 
knowledge, and this in no way conflicts with the use of activity methods. 
In many cases, therefore, an endeavour is made to preserve a balance 
between theory, observation, and experimentation, and textbooks continue 
to be used. 

It is only when theory is stressed at the expense of observation and 
experimentation that teaching becomes sterile, inasmuch as pupils then 
remain passive. They receive instruction in such a case, but not education. 

The teacher's formal lesson and the learning by the pupils of facts 
and theories should therefore always be followed by practical illustration 
and by concrete verification by the pupils themselves. The more advanced 
the pupils are, the more necessary will it be for such verification to be 
systematically carried out in accordance with techniques calling for both 
manual skills and accurate thinking. 

All forms of practical activities are frequently recommended officially. 
Reference is even made to projects which arouse the pupils’ interest and 
curiosity and lead them on to undertake very varied kinds of work. Such 
recommendations, however, are not always translated into practice in 
the schools, owing to shortages of materials, laboratories, room, money, 
time, and qualified staff. 

Many activities may nevertheless be carried on without special 
equipment: observations in and outside the classroom, observation of 
natural surroundings, drawing, collecting, educational visits and excursions. 
It is important to ensure that the time-table is not too full for such activities 
to be possible, and that they are so planned and organised that the pupils 
take part in them with true interest and activity. 

Very few schools appear to have school gardens. Reference is more 
frequently made in the replies to terraria and aquaria. There is nowadays a 
general tendency to work with living material taken from nature rather 
than preserved and dried specimens from the school museum. 

Outdoor activities of these various kinds, however, no longer suflice. 
The pupils must in addition have opportunity for experimenting in a 
truly scientific way and becoming familiar with laboratory techniques and 
handling of apparatus. 

Laboratory work is done, individually or in groups, in just over 
half the countries replying to the inquiry. The extent to which it is done 
depends on what equipment and time are available. Dissection, the culture 
of bacteria, and work with the microscope are at all events quite common. 
More well equipped laboratories are probably desirable everywhere. 
Educational budgets do not always permit the purchase of the more 
expensive kinds of equipment or of sufficient equipment to make individual 
experimentation possible. The teachers of natural science, moreover, are 
not in ali cases familiar with laboratory techniques. 

The recommendations accompanying the syllabuses often contain 
suggestions with regard to auxiliary aids, and some countries have drawn 
up an official list of these. 
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The schools, however, also need the funds wherewith to buy such 
auxiliary aids. Government grants for certain schools are made in some 
countries for the purchase of basic equipment, but often cover no more 
than the barest mipimum of needs. In other countries, no government 
grants are available for this purpose, and the schools are forced to depend 
on what funds they can collect themselves and from the local community, 
and on the creative ingenuity of their teachers. 

The same considerations apply to school collections, and their size 
and variety varies from country to country and school to school. Urban 
schools are better placed than rural ones for using public museums and 
zoological and botanical gardens. In larger towns special officials are 
sometimes attached to the museum staffs to guide the children and give 
them explanations and demonstrations. 

Audio-visual aids are costly, and rarely form part of basic equipment. 
Endeavours are nevertheless being made to extend their use, and they 
are warmly recommended officially. Schools often possess a projector and 
an epidiascope, or are able to hire them. Films are being increasingly 
used, especially in those countries with an official or private centre for 
educational films. 

Broadcasts, on the other hand, are rarely made use of in natural 
science teaching. They do not appear to be particularly adapted for a 
subject in which even theory must be taught by essentially visual means. 
Television, once it has been developed for use in schools, may be better 
adapted. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Natural science is most commonly taught by teachers who have 
taken a university course and theoretical and practical professional 
training at the university or in a specialist establishment. In twenty 
of the countries replying to the inquiry, natural science teachers are thus 
required to possess a science degree or its equivalent and a teaching 
diploma or certificate. 

The exact requirements depend on the regulations in force in the coun- 
try concerned, In some cases doctors, public health specialists, etc., are 
appointed to teach natural science. 

In some countries specialist teachers are lacking. The teaching 
of the subject then necessarily becomes more bookish in character, as 
the teachers are obliged to keep closer to the textbook and have more 
difficulty in applying scientific techniques. 

If natural science teaching is to be eflicient and worthwhile, it is of 
the highest importance that teachers should have as wide and thorough 
a scientific training as possible and sound professional training. A natural 
science teacher must not only possess a profound knowledge of his subject, 
but must also be an educationist. 

In view of the rapid advances made in science and its ever-widening 
applications, opportunities for further and refresher training are also of 
great importance for natural science teachers. 
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Arrangements for further and refresher training are sometimes made 
by the universities or sometimes by the associations of natural science 
teachers. The associations each year convene meetings at which teachers 
are able to learn of the latest scientific discoveries and new teaching 
methods. 


ProposED REFORMS 


Even less than other subjects can natural science afford to become 
static. It must be carefully but constantly and steadfastly improved in 
the light of new discoveries. 

On the basis of the results of the comparative study undertaken 
by the International Bureau of Education, we shall be able to decide what 
points concerning natural science teaching at secondary level should be 
brought to the notice of the various Ministries of Education, so that these 
Ministries may be guided to give such teaching the importance it merits 
and the methods and means it needs to reach its full stature. 








TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY THE CONFERENCE 


RECOMMENDATION No. 34 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


concerning 
ACCESS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 


The International Conference on Public Education, 


Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled on the seventh of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-two 
for its fifteenth session, adopts on the fifteenth of July, nineteen hundred 
and fifty-two, the following recommendation : 


The Conference, 


Considering that every person without distinction of sex should enjoy 
all the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and that such equality should apply in all fields, particularly 
in that of education ; 


Considering that every person, man or woman, should be able to receive 
an education enabling him to develop his aptitudes as fully as possible, 
play an effective part as a member or citizen of his community, his nation 
and the world, and meet the demands of his special tasks in life ; 

Considering that in principle, women, like men, should have opportunity 
to fulfil the tasks appropriate to their aptitudes ; 

Considering that, account being taken of differences in psycho-physiolo- 
gical development between the sexes, general education for girls should be 
equal in value and status to that for boys, in order to avoid introducing 
or increasing social discrimination ; 


Considering that a varied general and specialised education will certainly 
help women to fulfil their essential role in the family and in society, and 
also to develop their special aptitudes ; 
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Considering that nowadays more and more women are obliged to earn 
their own living, help support their family, or even support it entirely ; 


Considering that women are called on to play an increasingly active 
part in social and civic affairs, and that in this respect they bear the same 
responsibility as men ; 

Considering that, in practice, both economic factors and certain mental 
attitudes and ways of life limit women’s opportunities for access to education, 
and that the measures proposed should pay due regard to these obstacles 
while endeavouring to moderate them as much as possible ; 

Recognising the necessity of adapting the measures proposed and 
their rate of application to the particular conditions of each country ; 

Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


STUDIES AND PLANS TO FACILITATE WOMEN’S ACCESS 
TO EDUCATION 


1. That nationwide studies be made on the various aspects of women’s 
access to each level and type of education, and the possibilities of using 
the educational qualifications they thus acquire ; 


2. That such studies cover among others the following topics : 


the legal aspect of women’s access to education, including not only 
basic legislation but also its conformity with school regulations and 
practice, particularly in the field of professional and higher education ; 


statistical data giving a clear idea of the present situation and future 
quantitative problems ; 

the positive or negative effect of social, economic, educational or other 
factors on women’s access to each level and type of education ; 
ways of taking advantage of all available opportunities to overcome 
obstacles to women’s access to education ; 

the financial aspect of measures to be taken to give women furtlier 
possibilities of access to each level and type of education ; 

the economic and social measures to be taken to enable women to 
make active use of their new opportunities of education and training ; 


(g) the actual experience of women in the new fields which are opening 
up to them in professional life ; 


3. That the groups responsible for these studies represent not only 
education authorities and teachers, but also other Ministries concerned, 
employers’ and workers’ associations, and the organisations most directly 
concerned with women’s equality of access to each level of education (women’s 
associations, parents’ associations, economic and social groupings, cultural 
and religious organisations, etc.) ; 
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4. That, on the basis of the results of these studies, plans be drawn 
up to make women’s education of one or more levels and types, according 
to the particular situation in each country, universally available ; 


5. That in drawing up such plans, provision be made for close coordina- 
tion between the Ministry of Education and other Ministries concerned ; 


6. That such plans pay due regard to existing family, social, economic, 
and geographical conditions, etc., and the rhythm of development of each 
country, and be sufficiently elastic to meet the changing needs of both 
urban and rural areas ; 


7. That such plans also be widely publicised by all available means, 
especially through adult education, in order that the public in general 
and parents in particular may become familiar with them and take an 
active part in their implementation ; 


8. That the financing of new schools, the increase of teaching staff 
and the construction of new buildings involved by such plans, be given 
special consideration when each country is drawing up its budget, and 
that under no circumstances should the educational provision for girls be 
sacrificed to that for boys ; 


g. That the implementation of such plans be spread over as short 
a period as each country’s economic resources and its development permit ; 


GENERAL MEASURES CONCERNING ALL TYPES OF EDUCATION 


10. That all new educational laws and regulations be based on the 
principle of women’s equality of access to education, and so designed as 
to remove any existing legislation contravening this principle ; 


11. That a study be made of the causes of, and the remedies for, girls 
not attending school or leaving too early ; 


12. That under no circumstances should the separation of the sexes 
lead to the exclusion of girls ; where only one school exists, it should be either 
mixed or available alternately to both sexes; in any case teachers should 
be trained to take account of differences between the sexes and of individual 
differences, particularly in the rhythm of psycho-physiological development ; 

13. That under no circumstances should the duration of compulsory 
education be shorter for girls than for boys ; 


14. That the compulsory school attendance authorities attach the 
same importance to school attendance by either sex ; 


15. That the extension of free education, a factor favourable to the 
principle of women’s equality of access, be envisaged ; 


16. That women be given the same facilities (scholarships, family 
allowances, reduction of fees, etc.) as men to pursue and to continue their 
education at secondary, vocational, technical, and higher levels ; 
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17. That the various subjects in either compulsory or optional curricula 
be given the same importance and duration for girls as for boys ; 


18. That practical courses offered as options be open equally to both 
sexes ; on the other hand it will always be useful to provide, at every level 
and in every type of schooling, courses which prepare girls for their family 
responsibilities ; 


19. That moral, civic and social training and education for home and 
family life be included in curricula at all levels for girls and women, as for 
boys and men, so that women may be able to understand and shoulder their 
family, local, national and international tasks and responsibilities ; special 
attention should be paid to the training of social workers ; 


20. That aesthetic education, essential to the development of 
personality, be given special attention in the case of girls and women, in 
order that they may participate fully in the community’s artistic activities 
and that continuity of aesthetic values may be ensured through their 
influence in the family ; 


MEASURES CONCERNING FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


21. That in fundamental education projects great importance be 
attached to the education of women, so that women may be led to secure 
education for their children, having experienced its benefits themselves ; 


22. That women be associated to the fullest extent possible with the 
planning, organisation and operation of fundamental education projects ; 


23. That through fundamental education women be enabled to 
associate themselves closely with the activities and achievements of the 
community ; 


24. That fundamental education be so planned as to secure the 
participation of the community as a whole, and allow women to study the 
same subjects as men ; at the same time, it should give women a practical, 
affective and moral education which will prepare them better to fulfil their 
natural role in the family and in society ; 


25. That for the spread of fundamental education temporary and 
permanent training centres should be set up ; women should participate to 
a great extent in training, and in coordinating the work of, those engaged in 
fundamental education projects (teachers, social welfare workers, etc.) ; 
the ceutres should thus lead to the enrichment of community life and 
culture ; 


26. That in addition to State activity in respect of fundamental 
education, every necessary opportunity be given to voluntary organisations 
concerned with vocational, civic, cultural and recreational education, to 
contribute to the advance of women’s education ; 
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27. That all official or voluntary bodies providing fundamental 
education for girls or women consider the establishment of nursery schools 
and kindergartens to look after the children of women collaborating with 
these bodies and to give women instruction in child care, hygiene, etc. ; 


MEASURES CONCERNING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


28. That opportunities for vocational training be equal, legally and 
in practice, for both sexes, account being taken of aptitudes ; 


29. That information and announcements about occupations, trades 
and careers should not be limited to those traditionally feminine and those 
employing large numbers of women ; 


30. That provision be made for educational and vocational guidance 
services available equally to girls and boys and that they take into account 
the characteristics of each sex and individual aptitudes, and the conditions 
of the labour market ; 


31. That a campaign should be undertaken to show women the 
advantages of having as advanced a vocational and professional training 
as possible in fields suited to their individual aptitudes and inclinations ; 


32. That opportunities for complementary vocational training leading 
to appointment to responsible executive posts, be available for women as 
well as men ; 


MEASURES CONCERNING HIGHER EDUCATION 


33. That to facilitate women’s access to higher education and the 
use of their abilities for the greatest good of society, university studies 
permit women to specialise in fields particularly suited to feminine aptitudes 
and assure them more adequate training for the new careers now being 
opened up to them ; 


MEASURES CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL STAFFS 


34. That legally and in practice, teaching, headship, administrative, 
and inspection appointments at all levels of education, including vocational 
and higher education, be fully open to women ; 


35. That the required standard of teacher training for any given level 
or type of education be the same for both sexes ; 


36. That conditions of service, particularly those concerning appoint- 
ment, security of tenure, salaries, and pension sights, be the same for all 
members of educational staffs (including administrative and inspecting 
staffs) with equal qualifications ; 


37. That such conditions of service include provisions enabling women 
teachers to reconcile their professional with their maternal responsibilities. 





RECOMMENDATION No. 35 
TO THE MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


concerning 
TEACHING OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The International Conference on Public Education, 

Convened at Geneva by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International Bureau of Education, and 
being assembled on the seventh of July, nineteen hundred and fifty-two 
for its fifteenth session, adopts on the sixteenth of July, nineteen hundred 
and fifty-two, the following recommendation : 


The Conference, 

Considering that education is incomplete without a study of natural 
science ; 

Considering that modern life requires everyone to have a stock of 
basic scientific knowledge, so that he may the better understand his natural 
environment and apply scientific discoveries to improving the community's 
standard of living ; 

Considering the value that a study of natural science has for the develop- 
ment of moral qualities ; 

Considering that such a study also brings to light the achievements 
of international cooperation in the field of scientific research, and thus 
helps to improve relationships among men ; 


Drawing attention to the recommendation on the introduction to 
natural science in primary schools, adopted by the XIIth International 
Conference on Public Education in 1949; 


Submits to the Ministries of Education of the various countries the 
following recommendation : 


1. It is desirable that in secondary schools the teaching of natural 
science should be as extensive as possible, and in any case should provide 
a common core of fundamental knowledge for all pupils between 11 and 
15 years of age and a wider and deeper study for certain groups of older 


pupils ; 
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2. The teaching of natural science in secondary schools should provide 
pupils with basic knowledge about the world and man, give them experience 
in scientific method, and develop their general culture and sensitiveness. 
Its aims are as follows: 


(a) teaching children (the adults, parents and citizens of tomorrow) 
about the structure, functioning, and care of the bodies of human beings 
and other living creatures ; the nature of the earth on which they live ; 
and the interdependence of living creatures and their dependence on the soil ; 

(b) aiding children’s intellectual growth through activity methods 
designed to cultivate and, if need be, awaken, their capacity to observe, 
describe, and evaluate (discovering, investigating, comparing, classifying) ; 
fostering a love of truth and intellectual honesty, pleasure in work well 
done, and a liking for order ; developing manual skill ; developing love for 
nature and natural beauty, and respect for living creatures ; inculcating 
the duty to safeguard human and natural resources ; 


3. On account of the quite special character of natural science teaching, 
syllabuses should : 


(a) pay greater regard than those of other subjects to regional needs 
and potentialities, while giving priority to knowledge of man and the 
conditions of his existence ; 


(b) give an important place to actual problems concerning food, 
public and private health, agriculture and animal husbandry ; 

(c) be suggestive rather than prescriptive, in order that teachers 
may be free to organise their work in the light of local resources and the 
individual abilities and interests of their pupils ; 


4. Sound natural science teaching calls for the greatest possible 
activity from the pupils, and requires them to observe the facts and study 
their inter-relationships, to experiment, and to discuss the results, so that 
they may pass from concrete cases to abstract laws ; 


5. For such teaching pupils should be provided with adequate and 
varied material aids : (a) collections and the means to maintain and enrich 
them ; (b) funds for securing living or fresh specimens (aquaria, vivaria, 
terraria) ; (c) laboratory materials, instruments for dissection and observa- 
tion, projectors for still and moving pictures, cameras, works of reference ; 
(d) centres from which schools may obtain all necessary equipment and 
materials ; (e) national or regional centres for making, distributing and 
exchanging films in collaboration with the teachers concerned ; (f) facilities 
of access to State and private museums, exhibitions, zoological and botanical 
gardens, woods, ponds, quarries, mountains, and beaches. The construction 
and use of teaching aids by the pupils themselves is a practice to be highly 
recommended ; 


6. The use of audio-visual aids is to be recommended provided they 
form an integral part of the teaching ; 


7. The teaching of natural science should interest pupils in safeguard- 
ing fauna and flora and natural beauty spots, and the creation of national 
parks to prevent encroachment by agriculture and housing ; 
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8. It is desirable that children should be encouraged to express their 
thoughts in correct and precise language, and in certain circumstances by 
drawing and modelling ; 


g. School work should be supplemented by the organisation of leisure 
activities, particularly in the form of young naturalists’ clubs or societies, 
enabling teachers and pupils by means of conversations, individual work, 
excursions, etc., to get to know each other better, widen their mental horizon, 
and effectively interest themselves in problems and experiments extending 
beyond the classroom ; 


10. The teaching of natural science requires teachers who have the 
special qualities of the naturalist and it is therefore desirable that even 
the lowest secondary classes should be taken by teachers well qualified 
from the point of view both of their knowledge and of their ability to arouse 
and stimulate the interest of their pupils ; 


11. It is desirable that educational supervisors be appointed, that 
is to say, teachers of recognised ability, with the responsibility of guiding 
a certain number of their less experienced colleagues ; 


12. Apart from the constant personal effort to increase their knowledge 
which teachers may be expected to make, it is necessary to offer them in- 
service facilities for verifying and refreshing their knowledge in the form 
of courses and conferences ; 


13. The need should always be kept in mind of coordinating natural 
science with other subjects such as geography, social studies, history and 
philosophy, and even literature, through the reading of authors whose best 
work has been devoted to natural phenomena and problems. 
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